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Over-Production a Peril! 
Can It Be Solved? 
Bernard M. Baruch 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Professor J. W. Jenks Remarkable Growth of 
on Nicaragua Big Banks 


Business Forecast Foreign Trade Higher 





Opportunities in Duties of an Executive 
Chain Store Stocks Toward Stockholders 
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More power 


and higher wages 


N MANY occasions we have told 

what electricity has done for other 
industries. This is the story of what 
electricity has helped us to do in our 
largest factory, at Schenectady. 


In 1925 this plant’s output in dollars 
was 179% more than in 1914. There 
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were only 34% more workers. On an 
average each received in dollars 111% 
more than in 1914. 


WHY? 


One big reason is that the plant used 
93,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric 


Improvements in design, better methods of 
manufacturing, and numerous _ suggestions 
from workmen in various plants of the General 
Electric Company have resulted in lower pro- 
duction costs, which are reflected in lower 
selling prices. Motors, transformers, car equip- 
ments, and G-E MAZDA lamps are among 
the products recently so affected. 
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energy in 1925 as against 45,000,000 in 
1914. An increase of 107%. 


With more power supplied to the worker 
he produces more with less effort, and 
is thereby enabled to earn more money 
and improve his standard of living. 
This is the fact which most impresses 
visitors—high wages going hand in 
hand with more power—because every 
worker is, in fact, a foreman profiting 
from the labor of the electrical man- 
power under his control. 
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JOHN BLICK 


of Washington, D.C. 


Some of his reflections 
on International Trucks 


“I drove my first In- 
ternational myself for 
about five years and 
stillhave it running on 
its route. 


“I know that I never 
lostacustomerthrough 
the fault of my trucks. 
I now have at least 
15,000 customers and 
31 trucks, all Interna- 
tionals. 


‘I have only one me- 
chanic to keep all my 
trucks running. He has 
taught each driver to 
take good care of his 


truck,” 








PROZH Lom 


rise of John Blick— 


an epic of success in business 


ROM the wheel of his first Interna- 

tional Truck to the Presidency of three 
corporations rated at over $3,000,000— 
in nine years—that has been the rise of 
John Blick. 

In the Spring of 1918 a young man 
came to the International Truck dealer 
in Washington, D. C., with an idea and 
very little money. His reputation and 
ambition got a favorable hearing for the 
idea, which was that an International 
Truck plus Blick (the young man’s name) 
would make a profitable go of the ice and 
coal business. 

John Blick at once proved his idea 
sound. Before the summer was gone his 
first International had grown to be a 
fleet of four. Customers multiplied and 
routes were extended. A year or two 
later his rising business became the Ter- 
minal Ice and Fuel Company, and truck 
followed truck until the fleet numbered 
thirty-one. 


Growing up in sight of the capitol 
dome at Washington, John Blick knew 
that every boy has his chance to be Pres- 
ident of the United States. To him that 
was the symbol of Opportunity. He did 
not expect to be the one man in a hun- 
dred million but he did expect to succeed! 
Born with a will to tackle the job, and 
leaning heavily on International Trucks, 
his rise has been rapid and inspiring. 
Today, after nine years, John Blick 
gives International Trucks a liberal share 
of the credit. 

Over the great expanse of America are 
ten thousand business successes that In- 
ternationals have helped to make. Many 
times Opportunity has come riding at 
the wheel of an International Truck. 
Bigger opportunities are still ahead for ° 
men and trucks. Whatever your field, so 
long as there is hauling in it, Interna- 
tional Trucks will help you on to sub- 
stantial fortune and success. 


The International line includes the Special Deliveryforloads up to % ton, 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 1%-ton 
and 1%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1%-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches, and McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Tractors. Served by 125 Company-owned branches in the United States. Write for literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (aNcorrorateD) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Odd Lot Trading 


The many advantages it offers the small as 
well as the large investor are outlined in a 
new booklet which we will gladly send to 
anyone interested. 


Ask for Booklet F.-285 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& 


New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway Members: “New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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ALL THE BEAUTY AND GOOD TASTE 
THE SMART WOMAN OF TODAY 
DEMANDS PLUS PERFORMANCE AND 
SAFETY ADVANTAGES YOU NEVER 
HAVE KNOWN BEFORE. 
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Light control within easy fingerreach, 
directly under steering wheel, a great 
comfort in night driving. 


actually improves with use... 
you will readily understand why 
the ‘‘70"’ Willys-Knight Six is 
everywhere held in such over- 
whelming esteem as America’s most 
up-to-date and one of our most 
beautiful automobiles. 


MERICA’S most up-to-date car. 
‘And certainly one of the most 
beautiful,’’ will be your own added 
comment upon examination of the 
70" Willys-Knight Six. 

The car the veteran owner prizes be- - 
yond all others—because of its appar- 
ently endless and even flow of power 
(the patented Knight sleeve-valve mo- 
tor of the ‘‘70’’ Willys-Knight Six 
develops more power than any other 
stock engine of its size ever produced in 
this country)... 



















Examine it yourself—you'll de- 
light in the beauty of it... Ride 
in it—you'll thrill to the comfort 
of it. . . Drive it—feel its respon- 
siveness, its liveliness, the amazing 
power of it... You really owe to 
yourself a thorough knowledge of 





Most efficient roller-bearing system 
in steering mechanism makes this 
one of the easiest of all cars to steer. 











ord for activity). With a speed range 
of 60 to 70 miles an hour, indefinitely 
sustained . . . Positive mechanical 


























The car the experienced driver most 
delights in driving—because of its re- 
matkable handling ease (a steering 
mechanism with the most efficient 
toller-bearing system of any American- 
built car accounts for that)... 


The liveliest car of its price ever built 
(accelerates from 





5 to 40 miles an 
hour in 141% sec- 
Onds, a new rec- 
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Belfiex Shackles—another exclu- 
sive Willys-Knight feature—take 
“p a!l road vibration, keep the 
chassis permanently silent, lessen 
wear at every point of the car. 

















4-wheel brakes, the same type as that 
used in over 97% of the finest European 
cars... Youcan drive the ‘‘70’’ Willys- 
Knight Six at any speed you will, al- 
ways with a comforting sense of per- 
fect control, perfect safety such as in 
all your motoring experience you have 
never known before... 


And when you add to these many 
substantial advantages the fact that 
here is a car absolutely immune from 
carbon troubles, in which there are 
no valves to grind . . . a cat whose 
exclusive Knight sleeve-valve mo- 
tor, alone of all automobile motors, 


the new ‘70”’ Willys-Knight Six 
before committing yourself to any 
less modern car. 


: 7 7 


“70” Willys-Knight Six prices from 
$1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight Great 
Six, “for those who want the finest,” 
$1850 to $2295. Prices f. o. b. factory 
and specifications subject to change 
without notice. Purchases may be 
arranged on convenient terms. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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OHN MOODY, whose name is 
known wherever men make 


money, is one of the world’s fore- 
most financial analysts. In collab- 
oration with Paul Clay, chief eco- 
nomist of Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice, Mr. Moody begins in our May 
lst issue a new series of articles. 

In 1923, Mr. Clay, before the In- 
heritance Tax Commission in 
Washington, D. C., saved a client 
$1,000,000. In 1926, before the 
Board of Tax Appeals, his testi- 
mony as an expert in business 
values was accepted in a case in- 
volving $25,000,000. “Mr. Clay’s 
formulae for interpreting business 
statistics,” says John Moody, 
“have proven to be almost per- 
fect.” 

Mr. Moody, formerly with Spen- 
cer Trask & Co., rose there from 
office boy to manager. Moody’s 
Manual] of Railroads and Corpora- 
tion Securities, which he founded, 
is now almost a sacred textbook 
among business men. 

What these men will say through 
Forbes on forecasting and other 
phases of business and finance will 
be followed with profitable in- 
terest. 


HARLES W. WOOD’S cur- 
rent interview with Bernard 
Mannes Baruch will be followed 
by a talk with President Albert L. 
Salt of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. From the days when trade 
followed the Law of the Talon to 
scientific selling under our civiliza- 
tion, President Salt discusses what 
business evolution may still have 
in store. Mr. Salt told B.C. Forbes 
how the new Graybar company 
emerged from the Western Elec- 
tric after 50 years of selling sixty 
thousand electrical units, culmin- 
ating in a volume of seventy mil- 
lion dollars a year. 
The interview deals with the ap- 
plication of the Graybar success to 
business in general. 


prentice to a glass blower in 
East Liberty, Pa.; then he became 
an errand boy ina grocery. At 18 
he owned the store! Three years 
later he allied himself with a cigar 
firm and in a few years was part- 
ner. When the motion picture 
business came McGuirk began 
building theatres. He and Abe 
Sablosky in partnership with 
Mastbaum formed the Stanley 
Company of America, now among 
the largest owners of motion pic- 
ture theatres and _ distributing 
agencies in the world. 

The amalgamation of Keith, 


J OHN McGUIRK at 10 was ap- 


Stanley and First National Pic- 
tures brings McGuirk to the foot- 
lights again! His record -will be 
told in ForBes. 


OHNSON HEYWOOD sand 
William A. McGarry and other 


regular contributors whose writ- 
ings have interested thousands of 
our readers, will have further spe- 
cial articles in these pages in the 
near future. Mr. Heywood is 
writing the story of the success of 
President H. W. Young of the 
Delta Star Electric Company. 
Walter Boynton, of Detroit, is 
writing of President Glancy of the 
Oakland Pontiac Company, a divi- 
sion of General Motors. 


ANY people are writing 
about agriculture, not all of 
them with knowledge. To-day the 
growing and the marketing of 
farm products are both essential 
parts of the science of business. 
ForBes includes among its field 
contributors Dr. Robert Stewart, 
formerly chief in soil fertility, Ag- 
ricultural College, University of 
Illinois, and now Dean of Agricul- 
tural College, University of Ne- 
vada. 
Dr. Stewart, recognized through- 
out the West as an agronomist, 
has prepared for Forses an infor- 
mative story of new farm products 
and another on the high cost of 
food. In his forthcoming articles 
Dr. Stewart makes of agriculture 
what it should be—a living thing. 


OLLOWING our article of the 

moving picture industry as a 
part of big business, with new issue 
of stock in two years amounting 
to nearly 200 millions, we have a 
story by James H. Collins, who 
went specially to Hollywood to 
study the work of the chemist and 
engineer in the production of mov- 
ing pictures. Mr. Collins, a maga- 
zine writer of distinction, writes 
for Forspes with his accustomed 
skill. 


OHN ALLEN MURPHY, busi- 
J ness writer and expert in mer- 
chandising, has been making for 
ForBEs a special survey in several 
cities of outstanding successes in 
salesmanship and dealer relations. 
He begins his articles with the 
career of Carl Bycir and tells how, 
seventeen years ago, when this 
present president of American 


Gears was a student at Columbia, 
he saw in a magazine an adver- 
tisement of the Montessori Sys- 
tem, traveled to Italy and later 
introduced the then new idea of 
education of defective children to 


America. The story leads to his 
career in a peculiar field, that of 
“orphan cars.” It is a colorful ang 
unusual biography. 

The explanation of Mr. Byoir’s 
career is simple, however, Mr, 
Murphy writes, for like all great 
salesmen he has discovered that 
selling follows discovering a prin- 
ciple sufficiently powerful to move 
people. And Byoir has had the 
grit to stick, despite all kinds of 
discouragement and even tem- 
porary failure. 

This introductory article will be 
followed by an interview with 
President Schaeffer of the Schaef- 
fer Pen Co., and by other special 
studies Mr. Murphy has been con- 
tinuing. 


N the departments under the di- 

rection of our financial editor, 
R. W. Schabacker, we are fortu- 
nate in having now a trained staff 
of experts constantly analyzing 
conditions. 

Just as Dr. Julius Klein, who as 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commerce has special facilities for 
surveying the foreign field, out- 
lines in this issue important mar- 
kets and trends abroad, Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, will in our next issue discuss 
markets reached by transportation 
at home. 


N our series of articles showing 
how successful firms have fought 


against seasonal saturation and 
changing demands we shall have 
one about the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany. This firm is among force- 
ful pioneers in the American policy 
of seeking constantly to scrap 
things out-of-date, while reaching 
for new articles to manufacture 
that will sell at a profit. 


RANKIN S. CLARK, gradu- 

ate of Palo Alto, has been 
making a study of various phases 
of business success and has writ- 
ten for Forges setting forth that 
vacations with pay are good in- 
vestments for companies. He bases 
his article on findings of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
and on the specific vacation plan 
of the Fuller Paint Company. 


IDNEY L. SHOLLEY, head 

of the Cambridge Associates of 
Boston, has written us a thought- 
ful article on what constitutes a 
reasonable profit. Aside from his 
own insight into business, he has 
canvassed opinions of industrial 
engineers, based upon their experi- 
ence in adjusting many lines of 
enterprise to make them pay. 
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Why Business Confidence 
Is Growing 


USINESS is moving some- 

B what unevenly, but the trend 

is in the right rather than 

wrong direction. Although some 

hesitancy still exists, confidence is 
making headway. 

It cannot be denied that the buoy- 
ancy exhibited on the New York 
Stock Exchange, in face of repeated 
bearish attacks, has had a helpful 
sentimental influence. 

The Government’s attitude to- 
wards abnormally large corporate 
surpluses is counted upon to bring 
“melons” from quite a number of 
large companies. The Lackawanna 
is not the only railroad in a position 
to distribute some form of largesse 
to stockholders. 

Industrial developments, on the 
whole, have been more favorable 
than agricultural developments. Cot- 
ton has advanced little notwithstand- 
ing very marked expansion in con- 
sumption by manufacturers. Grain 
prices continue unsatisfactory and 
the Department of Agriculture has 
issued a rather gloomy picture of 
1927 farm prospects. 

Perhaps the most gratifying indus- 


By B. C. Forbes 


sustained cannot be foretold; but it 
is hardly to be expected that it will 
continue throughout the year. 

Building has afforded another rath- 
er pleasant surprise. The loudly- 
predicted sharp recession has not 
materialized in any severe degree. 
Activity has been helped somewhat 
by lower prices, although wages 
have not yet begun to move down to- 
wards a parity with the general in- 
dustrial wage level. 

Employment appears to have been 
increasing rather than decreasing, 
thanks mainly to the call for motor, 
cotton, steel and building workers. 

Utility companies almost univer- 
sally record improved earnings. The 
electrical industry likewise is doing 
well. 

Index numbers show that the price 
trend is still mildly downwards. This 
reflects the superabundance of agri- 
cultural products and unusually keen 
industrial competition. 

Yet far more dividends are being 
raised than lowered. So far, rail- 
way and industrial earnings this year 
have compared favorably with a year 
ago. 


Railway traffic reached the million- 
cars-a-week mark much earlier this 
year than ever before. Bank clear- 
ings also reflect an unusually large 
volume of business throughout the 
nation, The income tax figures is- 
sued at Washington likewise reveal 
national prosperity. 

Both business and securities are 
definitely aided by low money rates. 
These are likely to continue and may 
perhaps become even more pro- 
nounced. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have added some $225,000,000 of 
gold to their holdings since January 
1 and the movement is still towards 
this country. The reserve ratio is 
larger than at this time last year. 
Time and again it is demonstrated 
that the amount of fresh money 
available for investment is enormous. 
The highest grades of bonds and also 
of stocks are selling on an unusually 
low income basis, with certain gov- 
ernment and municipal issues quoted 
at prices never before reached. 

But there are, of course, sobering 
influences at work. 

Oil leaders are painting dark pic- 
tures of over-production and its con- 
sequences. No remedy is yet within 
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keen demand will be 


The above chart reveals that the trend of commodity prices is still 


mildly downwards. 


J Coolidge that he 
stands ready to accept 
another nomination. 
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F wakened — 


The awakened South offers American Our accumulated experience in counsel- 
Business unusual opportunities in many ing and financing is at the service of any 
lines of expansion and endeavor. corporation or individual desirous of 
-TuHe Canat Bank of New Orleans starting or enlarging sound business 
since 1831 has constructively served enterprises in this section. 

the financial needs of New Orleans As facts and figures show the South 





—the South—and the Nation. is going forward with confidence. 












$8,000,000.00 


be mailed executives on request. 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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“Through Ninety-five Years,” an interesting book- 
let on the South’s industrial development, will gladly 
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FORD 


Loses Motor 
Leadership: 
Amazing Facts 


By B. C. Forbes 


ERE are some of the things 
H learned about Henry Ford 

and his activities during a 
visit of investigation the writer has 
paid to Detroit: 

He and his products are being rig- 
idly boycotted in Detroit. 

The trouble started when he 
opened.a large grocery store and be- 
gan cut-throat competition. 

His answer to protests from retail 
merchants was to open a second large 
store. s 

When this aroused a fresh. storm, 
his response was the establishment 
of a third store. 

Detroit merchants, you are told, are 
refusing to do business with manu- 
facturers who seek to deliver goods 
in Ford trucks; retail merchants are 
discriminating against those who sup- 
ply goods to the Ford cut-rate stores ; 
and, merchants bring every possible 
pressure to bear against the purchase 
of Ford cars by local people. 

I was told that the reply given to 
the latest delegation of protesting 
grocers who went to the Ford head- 
quarters to beg that Ford cease his 
invasion of the grocery field, was: 

“Instead of allowing himself to 
be bulldozed into closing his 
stores at Highland Park, River 
Rouge. and at the Lincoln works, 
Mr. Ford is disposed to open simi- 
lar stores all over the country, wher- 
ever he has an assembling plant.” 


Stores Open to All 


Not only Ford employees but the 
general public, by the thousands, are 
served at these stores. 

The local indignation against Ford 
is mounting. His prices for all kinds 
of groceries, including nationally ad- 
vertised brands, for meat, for shoes, 
for workers’ clothing, workers’ under 
clothing, coal, glass, lumber, etc., are 
declared to be far below regular re- 
tail prices. Said one merchant: 

“Ford fixes the prices at which his 
cars must be sold all over the coun- 
try and rules the agents handling his 


goods with an 
iron hand, but: 
he himself, in 
his retail 
stores,  flouts 
the selling 
prices named 
by - manufac- 
turers of groc- 
eries, shoes and 
so forth. He in- 
sists on doing 
to other manu- 
facturers the 
very thing ‘he 
would not tol- 


erate being 
done to him. 
How he can 


reason out that 
this is fairplay 
is beyond the comprehension of busi- 
ness men like myself. Ford apparent- 
ly thinks he is entitled in his busi- 
ness to lay down rules for others, but 
that no other manufacturer in the 
country is entitled to do the same 
thing.” 


Few Ford Cars Seen 


When I visited Detroit two years 
ago new Fords were to be seen at 
every turn, almost on every second 
block. ”"How many Fords have you 
noticed in the city?” I was asked. 
Observation revealed that relatively 
few were in evidence, and hardly a 
single brand-new specimen. 

Detroit is following with keen in- 
terest the Aaron Sapiro libel suit 
against Henry Ford and his Dear- 
born Independent, for $1,000,000. 
The general understanding is that 
Ford himself probably hadn’t the 
slightest thing to do with the publi- 
cation of the articles complained of, 
but that his subordinates eagerly 
gathered and published them on the 
theory that they would please their 
chief immensely since they fitted into 
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Underwood & Underwood 


HENRY FORD in woolen skating cap as he appeared at 
the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass., where he indulged in 
his favorite sport on an adjoining pond. 


his vitriolic campaign against “the 
Jewish conspiracy,” which apparently 
has been a nightmare to the motor 
manufacturer for years. 

Ford’s notions about the devilish 
machinations of “Jewish bankers,” 
“the Jewish ring,” “the Jewish plun- 
derbund,” are regarded as childish, 
ludicrous, fantastic. Because of 
Ford’s many sensational allegations, 
Detroit is anxious to have the whole 
subject thoroughly investigated and 
an impartial verdict rendered. 


Bitter Towards Bankers 


The financial world also is intense- 
ly interested. In his specialty of stir- 
ring up hatred of others, Ford has 
not omitted those who conduct Amer- 
ica’s banking business. His ire, his 
condemnation, his vituperation have 
been extreme in this direction. The 
dictionary has not contained words 
sizzling enough to express his con- 
tempt for the nation’s banking fra- 
ternity. 

How has the illwill that Ford and 
his henchmen have stirred up affect- 
ed his business? 








- 





Henry Ford’s principal hobby is the collecting of American antiques. 
He is here shown dressed as a gentleman of 1860 driving a typical 
. wehicle of that period. 


Very, very seriously, according to 
all that Detroit can gather. 


Ford is not publishing figures cov- 
ering his production or his sales. 
Therefore, official data cannot be pro- 
cured. But close tabs are kept on 
automobile production by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the total for 
the whole country is announced 
monthly. By this and other means a 
fairly accurate line, it is claimed, can 
be obtained on Ford’s sales. The best 
information procurable was this: 

“Ford’s output this year is running 
about one-third of what it was in 
1925. Instead of selling 2,000,000 
cars this year, he is operating at the 
rate of between half a million and 
three-quarters of a million cars. 

“By deducting the total production 
of National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce members from the figures 
for the total industry, Ford’s output 
for January was figured at less than 
48,000 cars and less than 9,500 
trucks. 

“The Ford plant lately has been 
working only three days a week and 
far from full capacity during the 
three days.” 





One General Motors unit alone, 
Chevrolet, is declared to have pro- 
duced and sold this year some 25 
per cent. more cars than Ford. 

Chevrolet’s figures are definitely 
known. Ford’s, as already explained, 
have to be unofficially computed. The 
comparison — contrast, rather — for 
January is figured out thus: 


Production—U. S. and Canada 





Ford Chevrolet 
Cars .........47,/94 57,704 
Teme ok: 9,439 15,972 
Total 57,233 73,676 


Since January Chevrolet’s output 
and sales have greatly increased. 
February’s sales, which _ totalled 
33,000 a year ago, reached 58,000 
this year, while production was 
geared up to 85,000 cars. In the first 
ten days of March, Chevrolet sold 
24,000 new cars and 18,000 used 
cars, leaving on hand a lower per- 
centage of used cars this year in com- 
parison with last year. 

“Ford’s dealer organization ts rap- 
idly being shot to pieces.” 

That statement you hear every- 
where in and around Detroit. Since 
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N. Y. TIMES SAYS 
EDITORIALLY: 


¢¢ F Mr. Ford is convinced, 
as he must be if he is an 
honest man, that the matter 
printed in The Dearborn In- 
dependent truthfully states an 
abhorrent and appalling men- 
ace to the people of the United 
States, it is hard to see how he 
can refrain from painting the 
danger in such colors before 
the eyes of this entire coun- 
try, and in fact of the whole 
world, that the facts will be 
established beyond challenge, 
since it is plain that he has 
complete faith that they can 
be so established. .. . 
“Besides opportunity, it is 
an obligation that knocks at 
the door of Henry Ford. He 
has allowed his name to be 
made sponsor for cruel ac- 
cusations. His charge that 
prominent Jews have con- 
spired to bring about a hateful 
domination of American 
finance, and a still more hate- 
ful oppression, of American 
laboring men and farmers, is 
not a matter of grave con- 
cern to those whom he has 
immediately attacked. They 
know how impossible of proof 
are the allegations, and they 
also know how to defend 
themselves. But this tide of 
race calumny has swept on, 
in the columns of The Dear- 
born Independent, until it has 
brought pain and suffering to 
millions of American citizens. 
They have felt themselves 
equally hurt and helpless un- 
der such sweeping and anony- 
mous attacks. Now the day 
has come when Mr. Ford, as 
an honorable and sincere man, 
might well feel that he is 
bound either to justify him- 
self or else manfully to retract 
the charges which have been 
made in his name. It is an 
unexampled opportunity now 
within his grasp. Will he 
seize it?) It is, more than 
that, a solemn duty laid upon 
such a world figure as he has 
become. Will he rise to it?” 




















Henry Ford does not believe in cor- 
poration publicity, it is impossible 
for the outsider to know how much 
or how little truth there is in that as- 
sertion. But it would be only logical 
to reason out that a dealer organiza- 
tion built up to handle 2,000,000 
cars a year could not be particularly 


(Continued on page 32) 











Over-Production U. S. Menace! 
Can It Be Solved? 





Bernard M. Baruch Discusses This Important Business Problem: Must We 
Continue to Have Great Ups and Downs in Industry, With the Result- 
ing Economic Wastes and Accompanying Social Upheavals? 


T4 MERICAN genius _has 
A solved tremendous prob- 
lems of production. The 
big question before us now is whether 
we can solve the problem of over- 
production. We have learned how 
to create wealth, but we have not 
learned how to keep that 
wealth from choking us 


By Charles W. Wood 


but even if the scheme were ever so 
perfect, there is no way in which I 
could compel America to adopt it. 
This happens to be America’s prob- 
lem, not mine. 

“We have been marvellously pros- 
perous of late. We have had so 


that a few people may have become 
industrially wise is not going to 
help us. 

“Just now,” he continued, “the na- 
tion is more or less agonized about 
the plight of the farmer. But what 
is that plight? Is is. simply that the 
farmer has been produc- 
ing much more than he 





and from bringing on 
widespread poverty to the 
producers in the midst of 
their abundance. 

“This problem of over- 
production has ever been 
the most baffling problem 
of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. Heretofore we have 
always permitted it to 
solve itself, relying upon 
the law of supply and de- 
mand to recover our in- 
dustrial balance again. 
The law  has_ always 
worked, but it has worked 
havoc. Has the time 
come, I wonder, when we 
can relate production to 
consumption in such a 
way as to assure an even 
and continuous flow of 
prosperity from our mar- 
vellous industrial machine, 
or must we continue to 
have great ups and downs 
in industry, with the re- 
sulting economic wastes 
and social upheavals?” 

It was Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch who asked the ques- 
tion. Coming from Mr. 
Baruch, it takes on pe- 
culiar force. Mr. Baruch 
is no “Ask Me Another” 
fan. When it comes to 








can sell advantageously. 
This is true not only of 
the grains but of fruit, 
vegetables, oils, meat prod- 
ucts, tobacco and sugar. 

“There is some real suf- 

fering now among pro- 
ducers of these things. It 
is a suffering, however, 
which came, not from 
‘having too little wealth in 
their hands, but too much. 
For money, it must be re- 
membered, is not wealth. 
The sum of our wealth is 
the sum of the things we 
own, the things which we 
have cultivated and man- 
ufactured. 

“If we have an abun- 
dance of those things and 
an abundant market for 
them, then we are well off. 
But if we have an abun- 
dance and no market, we 
are in difficulties. As to 
actual wealth, however, 
we have as much as be- 
fore. We may even have 
more, but it is of no use 
to us unless we can dis- 
pose of it at a profit. 

“This plight is not 
confined by any means to 
the farmer. The pro- 
ducers of most raw ma- 








the really important ques- 
tions, he knows the an- 
swer is not in the back of 
the book. 

Theoretically, of course, it is easy 
enough to publish an answer. But 
history has a way of demolishing 
theories, and Mr. Baruch is not a 
theorist. 

“If I could answer that question,” 
he said, “it would do no good. 
might invent a grand scheme to avoid 


business depressions in the future; 


Bernard M. Baruch 


much experience with prosperity that 
we may at last be learning what pros- 
perity is, how it comes about and 
how it is maintained. If we have 
arrived at that stage of industrial in- 
telligence, we may say goodbye for- 
ever to the old business cycle, with 
its tragic succession of good times 
and bad; but if we haven’t, the iact 


terial in America to-day 
are more or less con- 
fronted by the same diffi- 
culty. There is at pres- 
ent a tremendous over-production of 
oil; and there would be an over- 
production of copper, of lead and, to 
some extent, of steel, if it were not 
for intelligent voluntary curtailment 
in these industries tending to limit 
production to the market demand. 
“In oil, no such agreement seems 
possible, and in agriculture it is com- 
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pletely out of the question. Man- 
ufacturing plants can be shut down 
in the height of a production season, 
thus deferring operations until a 
more favorable market appears. This, 
to be sure, causes suffering, and by 
destroying the purchasing power of 
workers may tend further to depress 
the general market. But it can be 
done in the world of manufacturing 
and it can not be done in the world 
of agriculture. 

Whether the market is good or bad, 
there is nothing for the farmer to do 
but to go ahead and gather the crop 
in which his labor and capital have 


“Ts that what is likely to happen 
again?” the interviewer asked. 

“That is the way we have always 
permitted things to right themselves 
in the past,” Mr. Baruch answered. 
“Whether or not we shall adopt a 
better method now will depend upon 
how much industrial intelligence we 
have developed. 


“People will not voluntarily go 
into any business in which there is 
no chance to make a profit. The ex- 
pectation of profits is the motive be- 
hind all industrial enterprise, and it 
is only where profits are possible that 
there is or can be anything which 
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yet, in the past, it has been the regu- 
lar practice to continue production 
beyond the point where the needs of 
the market have been fully met. . The 
farmer, it seems, has had to do this; 
for having once started to raise a 
crop, he cannot well shut down. Pos- 
sibly industry must go on doing it. 
At any rate, industry has regularly 
done it in the past and is still doing it. 
But is it intelligent, on the part of 
American industry, to be forever 
throwing more goods upon the mar- 
ket than it can possibly dispose of ad- 
vantageously? Especially is this in- 
telligent in the matter of such precious 


been invested. He can not 
postpone the harvest for an- 
other six months. 
“Theoretically, the oil men 
could postpone their harvest ; 
and looking at the problem 
from one angle, it seems de- 
plorable that this theory can- 
not be put in practice. For 
oil is not manufactured out 
of unlimited raw materials. 
Oil is found, and there is 
only a limited quantity of 
it in the world. When that 
is used up, unless some sub- 
stitute is discovered in the 
meantime, the world will 
have to get along without it 
and its by-products. Never- 
theless, in spite of the ob- 
vious need to conserve the’oil 
supply, we are actually ex- 
hausting it as fast as we can. 
“There is no obvious need 
of our conserving our food 
supply. If the land is prop- 
erly fertilized, there is no 
danger of its wearing out. 
Our great danger, in that 
quarter, is that our farmers 
will wear out. They cannot 
continue farming indefinitely 
under the discouraging con- 
ditions which have prevailed 
for some time now. A way 
must be found to make farm- 
ing pay; and if we do not 








Can Prosperity 
Be Stabilized? 


. ‘I N your opinion, can business 

ups and downs be avoid- 
ed?” Seenacdt M. Baruch was 
asked. 

“The problem,” he _ replied, 

“would seem to be how to limit 
production, when the situation 
demands it, without at the same 
time limiting the purchasing 
power of the public. That is, 
how to keep from glutting the 
market without curtailing such 
market as there is. If we could 
solve that problem, we need have 
no more business depressions. 
Every improvement, in fact, 
mae | in production or distribu- 
tion, could then result either in 
more luxury or in more leisure 
for all.” 

In this article the great admin- 
istrator, famous, among other 
things, for his regulation of 
business as chairman of the War 
Industries Board, tells readers of 


natural resources as oil, 
which it seems that we must 
one day need so badly?” 

“What would we do if we 
were intelligent?” was the 
inevitable next question. 

If Mr. Baruch knows, he 
positively refuses to tell. 
Time was (in 1918) when 
all America turned to him 
to administer the job of re- 
lating production to the na- 
tion’s needs. But that was 
in war time, and Mr. Baruch 
has never advocated war 
methods for times of peace. 

Furthermore he did not 
say, when he was made 
chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, just what he in- 
tended to do. He had no 
theories. He devoted him- 
self rather to finding out 
what the various industries 
of America could do, in case 
they wanted to win the war 
more than they wanted any- 
thing else on earth; and when 
the various industries, by ac- 
tual survey, told him exactly 
what they could do, he let 
their findings stand as the 
rulings of the Board. 

Here and there, to be sure, 
a manufacturer complained ; 


find an orderly way to do 
this, certain fundamental 
laws of economics will do the 
job for us in a painful and 








Forbes about the possibilities of 
stabilizing prosperity. 


but American industry hav- 
ing decided upon a certain 
course, there was nothing 
much that an_ individual 
manufacturer could do about 














disorderly manner. 

“In other words, if the 
farmers cannot make a_ success 
of farming, they will quit their farms 
until there is such a scarcity of food 
that it will pay to go back to them. 

“That is, they will quit until the 
surplus is consumed. The surplus 
may be entirely out of their hands 
by this time, and they themselves will 
not realize any profit on its sale. 
Nevertheless, they must wait until 
someone can sell that surplus at a 
profit. Some of the crops, of course, 
may spoil ; but in the main, these sur- 
pluses are generally consumed event- 
ually. It is in the interim, before the 
surplus is consumed, and before pro- 
duction can get under way again, that 
all the trouble occurs. 


Americans would call prosperity. 

“In order to insure profits, how- 
ever, the market must not be glutted. 
That is, we must not produce more 
than we can sell advantageously. If 
we do that and keep it up, it means 
not only a sheer loss to the enter- 
prise but widespread disaster among 
all who are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with it. 

“The present situation in agricul- 
ture is not a mere loss to the farmers. 
It is a loss to every business which 
might be selling their goods advan- 
tageously to the farmers if the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers were 
not so sadly limited. 

“All business men know this. And 





it. The result was that 
American industry, for nine 
months in 1918, was co-ordinated to 
achieve one definite end; and the re- 
sulting achievement not only amazed 
America and thewhole world, but went 
away beyond the expectations of Mr. 
Baruch and his colleagues on the War 
Industries Board itself. 

Another man in Mr. Baruch’s 
place would almost certainly have 
emerged from this experience with 
a decided theory of industrial co- 
ordination. But Mr. Baruch is not 
a theorist, and no theory of co- 
ordination makes a hit with him un- 
less the necessary conditions for co- 
ordination exist. He paid so much 


attention to conditions at the time, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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EORGE V. McLaughlin, who 
¢ recently resigned as Police 
Commissioner of Greater New 
York to take the position, begin- 
ning during the present month, of 
executive vice-president of the 
Clarence H. Mac- 
kay Companies, 
which includethe 
Postal ‘Tele- 
graph, the Com- 
mercial Cable 
Company, _ etc., 
was prepared by 
education and 
public activities 
for the big role he is now to fill. 

Before he became Banking Com- 
missioner for New York State, Mr. 
McLaughlin took special courses 
in finance and both as a student 
and as State banking expert came 
under the influence of Dean Joseph 
French Johnson, who built up the 
School of Commerce and Finance 
of New York University. ; 

The new executive of the Mac- 

















kay Companies frequently speaks 
of the Dean. They were firm 
friends. Similarly the Dean often 


talked about McLaughlin, whom 
he regarded as one of his “boys,” 
predicting for him a career that 
would place him in the forefront 
of American business men. 

“T have always felt a depth of 
gratitude to Dean Johnson,” said 
Mr. McLaughlin, “for his wise 
counsel. 

“One of the things he impressed 
upon his students was not to be 
too sure without first making dili- 
gent research. I recall that at the 
climax of his career, when he 
started a lecture course one 
semester before a thousand stu- 
dents, he captured their admiration 
by beginning: 

“*T am about to talk to you on 
finance. If at the end of the lec- 
ture you do not fully understand 
what I have said, do not be dis- 
couraged, my young friends, for it 
is impossible for me in 30 minutes 
to make you understand what I 
have been studying 30 years and 
do not understand myself.’” 


ILLIAM H. COWLES, of 
Spokane, leading publisher of 

the Northwest, proprietor and editor 
of the Spokesman-Review, Evening 
Chronicle and other journals of that 
city, and one of the directors of the 
Associated Press, had- the business 


vision 25 years ago to foresee the fu- 
ture of Spokane. His enterprises and 
investments in the chief city of East- 
ern Washington have made him sev- 
eral times a millionaire. 

When Mr. Cowles first went to 
Spokane, conditions were strenuous. 
He relates an interesting episode of 
the days when the community began 
to emerge from its lawless. age. 
There had been many murders but 
no convictions. 
decided to put an end to the old re- 
gime. Joe Warren who, as United 
States Deputy Marshall, had been a 
noted bandit catcher and widely 
known as a dead shot, was chosen 
chief of police. 

Thereupon, said Mr. Cowles, there 
was an exodus of tin horn gamblers 
and other undesirable elements. 

A former Spokaneite returning, 
looked up the famous chief, asking 
him if he had not had any trouble 
at all with the criminals. 

“Not much,” replied Joe, who is a 
quiet man, “but one day a stranger 
got drunk and began to shoot up the 
street. He killed an old man and 
wounded a boy. I heard the rumpus 
and hurried in an express ‘Wagon 
to the spot. The fellow was a good 
shot and clipped a button off my uni- 
form.” 

“What did you do with this out- 
law?” Warren was asked. 

“We buried him the next day,” 
was the reply. 

Joe Warren more recently figured 
in Seattle as its police chief and with 
the mayor put down riots there. 


R. WELLINGTON VI-KY- 
UIN KOO who, at the last re- 
port of stable government in China, 
was the active Premier pro tem and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is well 
and favorably known in America and 
England. This fa- 
mous Chinese dip- 
lomat was edu- 
cated here and, 
of course, speaks 
English perfectly. 
Before the great 
upheaval in 
‘China, Dr. Koo, 
who was particu- 
larly popular in the American and 
British settlements in Shanghai and 
Peking, as he was in the clubs in 
Washington and London, frequently 
entertained hosts and guests, con- 
trasting old China with the new. 




















Business men finally - 


At times he would indulge in good- 
natured though penetrating raillery. 
“In former times,” said Dr. Koo, 
“the Chinaman’s word was his bond. 
‘Can do’ became the classic in the 
Chinaman’s commercial code and in- 
tercourse. 

“The business world knew that if 
a Chinaman said he could and would 
do a thing—deliver a cargo of silk or 
take a consignment of cotton—the 
thing would be carried out. 

“The Chinaman’s word was, in- 
deed, his bond. But since our con- 
tact with the Occidental world, we 
have acquired western methods: The 
obligation is exacted in writing, 
now!” 

“In 1914,” Dr. Koo says, “China 
became a Republic, but millions of 
Chinese haven’t heard of-it yet.” 


IR CHARLES HIGHAM, ad- 
vertising man, who was knighted 
because of his posters and other pub- 
licity for England during the War 
and was sent to Parliament, formerly 
announced himself, without fear, as 
the greatest ad- 
vertising man in 
Europe. After he 
went to Parlia- 
ment that line in 
his publicity was 
dropped. Sir 
Charles was asked 
why he had de- 
leted it. 

“T referred to myself as the great- 
est advertising man in Europe before 
I came into personal contact with 
Lloyd George!” he exclaimed. 

















HE redoubtable Mayor Alsop of 

Jacksonville, one of Florida’s 
most brilliant and effective orators, 
is credited with being the hero of 
this flash of repartee: 

The Mayor was impressing upon 
a native son of California, visiting 
Florida for the first time, that, un- 
like California, Florida had an 
abundant supply of water. 

“Yes,” rejoined the Californian, 
“so I have been told, and is it true 
that you sell your real estate by the 
quart ?” 

“We don’t; but isn’t it true that in 
California you sell real estate by the 
jar?” , 

It took the Californian at least ten 
seconds to catch on to the ready- 
witted Mayor’s dig at the Golden 
State’s reputation for earthquakes. 
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IKE many other typical New 
Yorkers, Edward Joel Corn- 

ish, president of the National 
Lead Company and the Judge Gary 
of the lead industry, comes from the 
corn belt in the Middle West. Un- 
like others, however, Mr. Cornish has 
kept many of the pristine virtues and 
simple manners of the prairie. The 
stamp of Iowa, where he was born, 
and of Nebraska, where he practiced 
law for many years, survives not only 
in Mr. Cornish’s thinking and busi- 
ness standards, but also in his leisure 
pursuits. The opportunities inherent 
in the accumulation of a substantial 
personal fortune have not led him 
into the extravagant activities of 
money potentates in this Jazz Age. 
He gets his chief delight in raising 
bull calves and observing the magni- 
ficent sunsets at his country place at 
Cold Spring, N. Y., opposite West 
Point. 

In his twenty years’ experience 
with a great industrial corporation, 
he has never quite absorbed the typi- 
cal Wall Street viewpoint. He seems 
singularly free of the ideas which 
critics of High Finance rightly or 
wrongly ascribe to the common run 
of captains of industry. Although 


for eleven years he has been chief 
executive of a company which pro- 
duces at least half of the lead pro- 
ducts made in this country, Mr. 
Cornish has been little known except 
He has 


to his business associates. 





never courted the limelight, but his 
recent announcement of melon-cut- 
ting plans for his company has 
brought him to the forefront of pub- 
lic attention. 

Mr. Cornish does not look for the 
rewards of good management in the 
stock ticker, but in the balance sheet 
of his company. He has tradition- 
ally favored low cash dividends, 
ploughing back huge surplus invest- 
ments into the property. According- 
ly, a surplus of more than $32,000,- 
000 has been built up, and, in view 
of the unprecedentedly large earn- 
ings reported for 1926, Mr. Cornish 
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Am My Stockholders’ 
Keeper” 
—Cornish 


Chief Executive of National Lead 
Company, Which Produces Half of 
Lead* Products Made in This Coun- 
try, Justifies Conservative Financial 
Policy—Believes in Equal Treat- 
ment for All Shareholders—“Small 
Stockholders Run Company’—How 
$32,000,000 Melon Will Be Cut 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


e 


felt no longer able to resist the 
clamor of stockholders for more lib- 
eral treatment. 

There is nothing extraordinary 
these days in the declaration of stock 
dividends, which are again in vogue. 
The unusual aspect of the National 
Lead recapitalization plan is Mr. 
Cornish’s insistence that there shall 
remain a balance of preferred and 
common stockholders with equal vot- 
ing power. As a matter of fact, 
with full voting rights and a larger 
amount of holdings, the preferred 
stockholders are in control of the 
company. 




















Mr. Cornish and some of his prize-winning Jersey calves. 
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“T am my stockholders’ keeper,” 
Mr. Cornish told me the other day, 
as we chatted in his office. 

“T am interested especially in stock- 
holders who intend to remain with 
the company, rather than in those 
who are looking merely for an op- 
portunity -to sell out at a profit. I 
am concerned with stockholders who 
are coming into the company, rather 
than with those who are going out. 
I like particularly the preferred 
stockholders, who are real permanent 
investors, anxious to back the wise 
policies of management, and am op- 
posed to the prevailing custom of get- 
ting rid of preferred stockholders 
through the redemption privilege as 
soon as the company no longer needs 
them. 


Refused to Retire Preferred 


“The head of a large banking in- 
stitution recently called upon me, 
and asked me if I wanted to make 
$6,000,000 for the National Lead 
Company. Before he revealed his 
plan, I said: ‘I suppose you are going 
to advise me to call our 7 per cent. 
preferred stock issue at par and issue 
5 per cent. bonds instead.’ The bank- 
er said: ‘Yes’ and was pleased that 
we had apparently already considered 
the matter. I told him, however, that 
we considered preferred stockholders 
partners of the business, and did not 
intend to sever our connections with 
them.” 


A native of Sidney, Iowa, Mr. 
Cornish does not subscribe to the no- 
tion that the small investor is simply 
a sucker whose funds are convenient 
tools for exploiters. “The small 
stockholders run our company,” he 
said, “and will continue to do so so 
long as I am their attorney.” 


Mr. Cornish has succeeded in an 
extraordinary manner as an indus- 
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Tunnel, or drift, in a lead mine at St. Francis, Mo. 


trialist, yet sometimes he regrets that 
he quit the law, which had a strange 
allurement for him. He told me that, 
if a lawyer is in a position to pick 
cases that interest him and is for- 
tunate enough to face brilliant adver- 
saries, the practice of the law is a 
uniquely satisfying human pursuit. 
Like other young lawyers, however, 
when he first hung up his shingle, Mr. 
Cornish had to take the general run 
of cases that came along. 

After being graduated from the 
Iowa State University, Mr. Cornish 
crossed the Missouri River, and set- 
tled in Omaha, Nebraska. In 1882 
he began the practice of law, enter- 
ing the office of Edmund H. Bart- 
lett, then assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney of Nebraska, under the 
firm name of Bartlett & Cornish. A 
few years later the firm became Cor- 
nish & Robertson. Mr. Cornish prac- 
ticed until 1906, when an offer from 














Making lead pipe, one of the many products manufactured by the 
National Lead Company. 


the National Lead Company, promis- 
ing him twice as large an income as 
he had previously made, tempted him. 


While in Omaha, Mr. Cornish rub- 
bed elbows with William Jennings 
Bryan, who was a young attorney 
when the present head of the Nation- 
al Lead Company first met him. Mr. 
Cornish showed a noteworthy capa- 
city to resist the appeal of the Bryan 
oratory, and opposed the free silver 
doctrine enunciated by the Com- 
moner, who complimented him as an 
adversary whose arguments were 
most difficult to answer. Mr. Cornish 
wrote a brief upholding the gold 
standard, which was widely, praised 
at the time, and which circulated be- 
fore Carl Schurz wrote his famous 
gold catechism which later swept the 
country. 


Elevation to Presidency 


Mr. Cornish is a huskily built in- 
dividual, of medium height with 
broad, powerful shoulders. At sixty- 
five, he is still a man of vast energy. 
His hair is iron gray and his eyes 
blue and friendly. In general ap- 
pearance, he suggests the rugged pi- 
oneer type of American. He has, 
however, not entirely resisted the 
New York influence. His general 
get-up has been modified since the 
fateful day in 1906 when he came 
to the metropolis to sell the Carter 
White Lead Company to the Na- 
tional Lead Company. On that oc- 
casion, he wore a frock coat, a plug 
hat, and all the dignity of a small 
town lawyer. 


When the New York financiers 
offered him a post in the National 
Lead Company, he naively read them 
a sermon on legal ethics, indicating 
that it would be improper for him to 
do business with a concern with 
which he was negotiating on behalf 
of a client. His wholesome nature 
won the admiration of the Eastern- 
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ers, however, and, after the deal had 
been consummated, Mr. Cornish was 
invited to remain as president of the 
Carter White Lead Company, which 
became a subsidiary of the National 
Lead Company. Accordingly, Mr. 
Cornish gave up his law practice, and 
moved to Chicago. He was attorney 
for Levi Carter, and, after the latter 
died in 1903, Mr. Cornish took over 
the presidency of the Carter White 
Lead Company, which he decided to 
liquidate in 1906. 

Before leaving Omaha, Mr. Cor- 
nish served for four years as assist- 
ant city attorney, and held a place 
on the board of park commissioners 
for sixteen years. He still regards 
his work in acquiring new parks and 
opening up new boulevards as a dis- 
tinctly important phase of his career. 

Mr. Cornish’s work in Chicago 
confirmed the favorable first impres- 
sion which the New York office had 
of the Omaha attorney. The man 
who was then president early told 
him to take a place on the manufac- 
turing committee as part of his train- 
ing for the presidency. Mr. Cornish 
felt he would be unable to contribute 
much to the practical discussion of 
technical manufacturing problems, 
but found the work an excellent train- 
ing school for his later executive re- 
sponsibilities. In 1910 he was 
brought to New York as vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
committee. He had been slated to 
succeed the president, who died, but 
an older man was chosen, who died 
in 1916. Mr. Cornish was then made 
president. 


Mr. Cornish reiterated that the ex- 
ecutives and employees control the 
stock of the company. They are, 
therefore, subject to no outside dicta- 
tion, and can pursue his policy of 
slow and solid building, irrespective 
of the demands of those with their 
eyes fastened on the stock ticker. In- 
cidentally, during this period the 
stock has not done so badly. In 1916 
the common sold as low as 57; it re- 
cently sold just a shade under 200. 


_ Conservative Dividend Policy 


Mr. Cornish told me that he pre- 
ferred to keep dividends sufficiently 
low so that the stock would sell some- 
what below what it was actually 
worth. He developed this policy be- 
cause of the spectacle which he wit- 
nessed when he first joined the com- 
pany. The company found it 
necessary to cut the common stock 
dividend from 5 to 3 per cent., and 
in a single day the stock declined 
some thirty points. After the debacle, 
many shareholders who had acquired 
the stock at higher levels complained 
to the company that they thought 
they had been badly used. Ever 
since Mr. Cornish came into power 
he has opposed increasing the divi- 
dends except on a basis which in the 
opinion of the directors can be per- 


manently maintained. Mr. Cornish 
still holds this philosophy concerning 
dividends and it is likely that the 
cash dividend increase, which will be 
authorized next month in connection 
with the proposed recapitalization, 
will be moderate rather than spec- 
tacular. 

“You can be sure,” Mr. Cornish 
repeated in this connection, “that we 
are not planning to liquidate the 
company or its surplus. We are not 
going to do anything which will give 
the stockholders an incentive to get 
out. We want them to continue with 
the company. We shall continue to 
finance our growth out of excess 
earnings, instead of out of new capi- 
tal subscribed by stockholders or 








Says Mr. Cornish: 


“I particularly like 
preferred stockholders, 
who are real permanent 
investors, anxious to 
back the wise policies 
of management,” says 
Mr. Cornish, “and am 
opposed to the prevail- 
ing custom of getting 
rid of preferred stock- 
holders through the re- 
demption privilege as 
soon as the company no 
longer needs them.” 








bondholders. That policy enables us 
to expand on velvet, without piling 
up additional fixed charges.” 

The company has asked stockhold- 
ers to indorse a plan for giving the 
common stockholders a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent. in new common stock 
and 50 per cent. in new Class “B” 
6 per cent. preferred. The president, 
in his annual report, hinted what the 
new cash dividend policy would be. 
He said that the new plan would per- 
mit “higher dividend disbursements 
at a lesser dividend rate.” 

Until the directors meet in May, 


the company has decided to abstain , 


from committing itself more definite- 
ly as to dividend policy. A minimum 
program, however, has apparently 
been decided on. If the deal goes 
through, the holder of one share of 
present common stock, on which the 
dividend rate is 8 per cent., will get 
an additional 14 share of common and 
¥% share of new 6 per cent. preferred. 
If the dividend on the common is cut 
to 4 per cent., the stockholder will 
get the equivalent of 9 per cent. on 
the par value of his present holdings, 
instead of 8 per cent., the current 
rate. Whether he gets more than 9 
per cent. will depend upon how the 
directors size up business prospects 
at the May meeting. 
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Last November Mr. Cornish noti- 
fied branch managers that the third 
employee ownership stock selling 
campaign would be inaugurated and 
that employees could acquire the 
stock, which the company had bought 
previously in the open market, at 
$140 a share. The stock payments 
were to be extended over a period 
of five years, although workers were 
permitted to pay off the amounts due 
earlier and take over the stock in 
three years. Wall Street forthwith 
interpreted Mr. Cornish’s letter or 
recommendation to fellow employees 
as a bull tip on the stock, which im- 
mediately began to rise sharply. 


Issue Is Oversubscribed 

The issue was tremendously over- 
subscribed, and the company became 
embarrassed by its inability to buy 
additional shares at that price in the 
open market, to make general allot- 
ments. On previous occasions when 
employee campaigns were started 
workers evidently threw some old 
stock on the market, which the com- 
pany was able to acquire to fill the 
demand. As a matter of fact, of 
those who bought stock in the first 
employee ownership campaign in 
1919, only 17 per cent. permanently 
retained their stock. By the next 
campaign, in 1921, they showed that 
they realized their earlier mistake, 
and this time 48 per cent. held on to 
their stock. 

In connection with the recent up- 
swing of the stock there is an inter- 
esting piece of Wall Street gossip. 
According to the folklore of the 
Street, a large trader acquired a huge 
block of the stock, and then: visited 
Mr. Cornish,-whom he. had never be- 
fore met. He told Mr. Cornish that 
he intended to put the price of the 
stock up. Mr. Cornish. replied that 
he was opposed to that sort of thing, 
and would not stand for manipula- 
tion. Whereupon the outside specu- 
lator replied that the stock was in- 
trinsically worth more than it had 
been selling for, and that no one 
could stop him from putting the stock 
where it belonged. And the stock 
did go up—and to a new peak. 

I discussed with Mr. Cornish his 
avowed creed in respect to preferred 
stockholders. 

“T know it has been fashionable of 
late to get rid of preferred stock- 
holders by means of the redemption 
clause,” he said, “as soon as a cor- 
poration becomes prosperous. When 
the company was started in Decem- 
ber, 1891, the preferred stock sold 
at 60 cents on the dollar and the 
common represented little more than 
voting power. 

“In the National Lead Company 
the holder of preferred stock is and 
always has been a partner and not 
a creditor. For many years the pre- 
ferred stockholder was the mainstay 
of the company. Had the company 

(Continued on page 35) 
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OUTH is not a time of life; it 

is a state of mind. People grow 
old only by deserting their ideals and 
by outgrowing the consciousness of 
youth. Years wrinkle the skin, but 
to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. You are as old as your 
doubt; your fear; your despair. The 
way to keep young is to keep your 
faith young. Keep your self-confi- 


dence young. Keep your hope 
young.—Dr. Luella F. Phelan. 
. = ¢ 


The way I got rich is easy. I 
gave other men an incentive to 
make money for me. The men 
vho applied all these years for 
jobs with me are the same men, 
no better and no worse than those 
who applied for jobs with my com- 
petitors. But I made my men work 
by the only process by which you 
can make men work hard and keep 
them happy, and that is how I 
made it possible for them to feel 
in cash the results of the work 
they were doing.—David A. 
Schulte. 

x * * 

Though flattery blossoms like 
friendship, there is a vast difference 
in the fruit—Socrates. 


eg SS 
| NITIATIVE is that quality which 

leads a man to do things when 
they should be done without being 
told. 

The men who exercise initiative 
are the builders of the world—all the 
other people are merely tenants and 
janitors. 

Nobody ever yet got to the head of 
the procession by following his com- 
petitors. 

When a man with initiative can- 
not do a thing one way, he will do it 
in another. 

He keeps trying; when it’s time 
to quit he begins; when he is licked 
he begins fighting again. 

It is well to know how; it is bet- 
ter to try; for by trying we learn 
how and we develop initiative. 

The man who fails is not the man 
who has no gift, no chance, no pull, 
no training; it is the man who quits. 

Success is the objective result. 

Initiative is the instrument with 
which we win our way to success.— 
Metro-Cas. Bulletin. 








+ ET all you can without hurting 
your soul, your body, or your 
neighbor. Save all you can, cutting 
off every needless expense. Give all 
you can. Be glad to give, and ready 
to distribute; laying up in store for 
yourselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that you may attain 
eternal life-——John Wesley. 
* ¢ 0 


What the youth of this country 
needs is narrower pants and broader 
ideas —Will Rogers. 


* * * 


If I can supply you with a thought 
you may remember it and you may 
not. But if I can make you think a 
though for yourself, I have indeed 
added to your stature——Elbert Hub- 
bard. 





A Text 


Bur if any provide not for 
his own,and especiallyfor 
those of his own house, he 
hath denied the Faith, and is 
worse than an _ infidel.—ist 
Timothy, 5:8. 


Sent in by W. S. Sherman, 
Catskill, N. Y. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams’ is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











Do good with what thou hast; or 
will do thee no good. If thou wouldst 
be happy, bring thy mind to thy con- 
dition, and have an indifferency for 
more than what is sufficient—Wil- 
liam Penn. 

—* * 


No men can act with effect who 
do not act in concert; no men can 
act in concert who do not act in con- 
fidence; no men can act with con- 
fidence who are not bound together 
by common opinions, common affec- 
tions and common _interests.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 








ie affords no higher pleasure 
than that of surmounting diffi- 
culties, passing from one step of suc- 
cess to another, forming new wishes 
and seeing them gratified. He that 
labors in any great or laudable un- 
dertaking has his fatigues first sup- 
ported by hope and afterward re- 
warded by joy.—Dr. Johnson. 
* * * 


There is no calamity which right 
words will not begin to redress.— 


Emerson. 
* * x 


The making of money, the accu- 
mulation of material power, is not 
all there is to living. Life is some- 
thing more than these, and the man 
who misses this truth misses the 
greatest joy and satisfaction that can 
come into his life—service to others. 
—Edwark Bok. 

From H. E. Jenkins, Toledo, O. 
* * x 


HERE is a time in every man’s 

education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance ; 
that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion; that’ though the 
wide universe is full of good, no ker- 
nel of nourishing corn can come to 
him but through his toil bestowed on 
that plot of ground which is given 
him to till. The power which resides 
in him is new in Nature, and ncne 
but he knows what that is which he 
can do, nor does he know until he 
has tried—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * X 


Wherever you find patience, fidel- 
ity, honor, kindness, truth, there you 
will find respectability, however ob- 
scure and lowly men may be.—H. W. 


Beecher. 
* 4 * 


The easiest thing to lose and per- 
haps the costliest—is one’s temper ; 
while he ‘who practices courtesy and 
imparts cheerfulness adds to the 
wealth of the ‘world.—Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company. 


* * * 


There never was anything made 
but what someone could make it 
worse and sell it for less—Anon. 

From James A. Flynn, Chicago, IIl. 
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‘Big Banks Are Keeping Step 
With Big Business 


Financial Pillars of Nation Strengthened by Mergers, Consolidations and 
Absorption Movement—Tremendous Strides in Loaning Power of 
Leading Banks in Last Half Decade Through Increases in Their 
Capital Funds—Growth in Deposits 


By John Oakwood 


O small sense of financial con- 
venience must be experienced 
by the major business men of 
New York City in contemplation of 
the fact that there are now no fewer 
than eight banks in their town which 
are enabled by the size of their cap- 
ital funds to make commercial loans 
of from $4,000,000 to $12,500,000 to 
a single interest. 
There are now two New York 
banks with capital and surplus of 
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other banks that can make total unse- 
cured loans aggregating from one to 
over three million dollars to one con- 
cern. 

The big business man of Chicago 
can to-day find one bank able to loan 
him $3,000,000 and two that could 
go as high as $4,500,000. In Boston 
one bank has loaning power to a sin- 
gle interest of $4,000,000 and another 
of $2,000,000. Buffalo, New York, 
has a bank that can make such loans 
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enough to grant accommodation of a 
million dollars or more to a single 
concern. 

In sharp contrast to this capacious 
present day loaning power of the 
large city banks, which has materi- 
ally augmented their ability to facili- 
tate American commerce and indus- 
try in terms of the mammoth trans- 
actions in which it runs to-day, 
stands the picture of only five years 
ago when the nation was at the 
threshold of the present business 
era. In New York only four banks 
in 1922 could grant credits of $4,- 
000,000 or more to a single interest, 
and none could go above $8,000,- 
000, for there was but one with 
capital and surplus of $40,000,000, 
one with $50,000,000, one with $60,- 
000,000 and one with $80,000,000— 
a very much circumscribed array as 
compared with the eight great lead- 
ers of to-day. In Chicago, instead 
of three banks able to loan three 
million or more, there was only one; 
and similarly throughout the larger 
financial centers has there been in 
the last half decade tremendous 
strides in the loaning powers of the 
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$40,000,000, two with $50,000,000, 
two with $65,000,000, one 
with $80,000,000 and one with 
$125,000,000, and they may extend 
to a borrowing customer a line of 
credit up to ten per cent. of these 
sums. In addition there are many 


as high as $2,000,000; Cleveland, one 
that can go up to $3,400,000; San 
Francisco, one that can extend $3,- 
000,000; Philadelphia, one whose 
limit is $2,000,000. Furthermore, 
in these and several other cities 
there are many other banks large 
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It is part of the move- 
ment that has swept over 


tion, not only in the larger 
centers but also in medium 
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growth of business of all grades and 
dimensions has created the demand 
for more ample credit co-operation 
from the banks. 

In 1922, the aggregate capital and 
surplus of the national and _ state 
banks and the trust companies of 
the United States amounted to $5,- 
026,448,000 and there were 28,031 
of these institutions all told. That 
means that on the average they had 
capital and surplus of $179,317. 

At present the aggregate capital 
and surplus of the nation’s 26,127 
state and national banks and trust 
companies totals $5,888,305,000. That 
is, 1,904 fewer institutions of to-day, 
for there has been a marked decrease 
in the number of banks during the 
last half dozen years, had $861,857,- 
000 more in capital and surplus. The 
present day average is, therefore, con- 
siderably larger, being $225,372, 
which is $46,055, or nearly 26 per 
cent. greater than the average of five 
years ago. 


How Capital Was Strengthened 


The foregoing means that, in re- 
spect to capital and surplus, the aver- 
age banking and trust institution of 
all sizes, great and small, in the 
United States is more than a fourth 
again larger to-day than it was half 
a decade ago, and by the same fact 
that the average institution’s ability to 
care single-handed for the enlarged 
commercial credit needs of its bor- 
rowing industrial and mercantile cus- 
tomers has been augmented in the 
same ratio during this period. Thus, 
in all parts of the country, in the 
small towns and cities as well as in the 
great metropolitan centers, have the 
financial pillars been enlarged and 
strengthened to support the greater 
business burdens of to-day. 

This strengthening of individual 
banking capital has been brought 


about by two distinct processes. One 
has been the mergér, consolidation and 
absorption movement going on among 
banks in all parts of the country, by 
which large banks have rapidly ex- 
panded their size or by which small 
banks have been coalesced into more 
imposing financial units. This has 
been reflected as one of the factors 
bringing about the conspicuous de- 
crease in the number of separate 
banking entities that has taken place 
yearly ever since 1921. 


Branch Banking a Factor 


As shown already, the total number 
of national and state banks and trust 
companies has shrunken by 1,904 
since 1922, which is a drop of almost 
7 per cent., a marked shrinkage in 
view of the rapid increase in the 
population and business volume of 
the country during this period, but 
one that has been compensated by the 
enlarged strength of banking, and in 
some sections by the multiplication of 
facilities through the growth of 
branch banking. An index of how 
large a part consolidations have 
played in reducing the number of 
banks is found in the official figures 
for the national banks, for which 
alone this data are available on a 
comprehensive scale, showing that 
since 1922 there have been direct 
mergers among national banks in- 
volving over 200 institutions. There 
were 366 voluntary liquidations 
of national banks, frequently as part 
of the process of an absorption; and 
there were 289 conversions of na- 
tional banks into state banks, often 
a preliminary step toward a consolida- 
tion of interests with another institu- 
tion rendered more advantageous un- 
der state laws. 

The other main process, as dis- 
tinguished from the union of the 
capital of existing separate institu- 
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tions by which the capital structure 
of the individual banks in America 
has been made bigger and stronger 
during this period of business expan- 
sion, was internal enlargements 
through newly subscribed funds, 
through capitalizing surplus by stock 
dividends or by passing undivided 
profits to surplus. This latter has 
evidently been the predominant 
method since the growth in surplus 
accounts for over 62 per cent. of the 
$861,857,000 increase that has taken 
place in the combined capital and sur- 
plus of the national and state banks 
and trust companies since 1922. In 
1922 the aggregate capital of these 
institutions was $2,853,780,000 and at 
present it is $3,178,255,000, an en- 
largement of $324,475,000, or over 
11 per cent. In the earlier year sur- 
plus was $2,172,668,000, and now it 
is $2,710,050,000, an enlargement of 
this item by $537,382,000, or almost 
25 per cent. 


Rural Banks Not Lagging 


If, as is popularly assumed, the na- 
tional banks are representative of the 
city and the state banks of the coun- 
try, it would appear that the relative 
growth in individual banking capital 
strength has been more marked in the 
rural districts than in the urban cen- 
ters. 

The capital and surplus of the 8,- 
249 national banks in 1922 was $2,- 
356,022,000, or an average of about 
$285,500 per bank. At present the 
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7,978 national banks have capital and 
surplus of $2,611,771,000. This is a 
growth of $255,749,000, or over 10 
per cent. for 271, or 3 per cent. fewer 
banks. The present average capital 
and surplus per national bank is 
$327,500, an increase of $42,000, or 
at the rate of almost 15 per cent. 

The capital and surplus of the 18,- 
232 state commercial banks in 1922 
was $1,575,379,000, or an average of 
about $86,400 per bank. To-day the 
16,493 state banks have capital and 
surplus of $1,789,325,000. This is a 
rise of $213,946,000, or over 13 per 
cent. for 1,739, or 9 per cent. fewer 
banks. The present average capital 
and surplus per state bank is $108,- 
400, an increase of $22,000, or more 
than 20 per cent. These are some- 
what higher rates of increase than 
for the national banks. 


Trust Companies Report Advances 


The trust companies, relatively 
small in numbers as compared with 
the two other groups, have made 
spectacular advances in_ capital 
strength since 1922. In that year 
the 1,550 trust companies had aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of $1,095,- 
047,000. That, pro rated as an aver- 
age, meant almost $706,500 per bank. 
To-day the 1,656 companies, for their 
numbers have increased while the 
others grew less, have capital and 
surplus of $1,487,209,000. This is a 
growth of $392,162,000, or nearly 36 
per cent., for 106, or less than 7 
per cent. more companies. The pres- 
ent day average capital and surplus 
for trust companies is $898,000, an 
increase of $191,500 per bank, or at 
the rate of over 27 per cent. 

In the increase of capital and sur- 
plus of $392,162,000 for the trust 
companies since 1922, the sum of 
$251,519,000, or 64 per cent. came 
from expansion of surplus. 


Growth in Loans and Deposits 


Commensurate with the growth in 
capital strength of the national and 
state banks and trust companies has 
been the growth in their loans and in 
their deposits. In 1922 the total 
aggregate individual deposits of 
the 28,031 institutions was $29,868,- 
000,000; of this, $14,863,000,000 
was demand deposits, $9,432,000,000 
time deposits and $5,573,000,000 un- 
classified. At present the total for 
individual deposits is $39,151,000,000, 
of which $18,636,000,000 is de- 
mand deposits, $14,896,000,000 
time deposits and $5,619,000,000 
unclassified. Here is a growth in 
total individual deposits of $9,283,- 
000,000, or over 31 per cent. Of this 
growth, $3,773,000,000, or 40 per 
cent. was demand deposits and $5,- 
464,000,000, or 59 per cent. was time 
deposits, the small residue being un- 
classified. These figures present a 
vivid reflection of the increased sav- 


Two-Line 


Easy money is making hard going 
for stock market bears. 


* * 


A prediction: The Chinese up- 
heaval will end less disastrously than 
generally feared. 


* * * 


Cotton is worth all it is selling for. 
2 
Spring appears to be bringing a 
little more Prosperity sunshine. 
; + * 


Building has not yet toppled. 
* ¢ @ 
“Germany Wont Renew Credits 


to Russia.’ Russia’s credit is—or 
should be—zero. 


x * 
Hand-to-mouth buying keeps hearts 
from leaping to mouths. 
* * * 


Oil will not always be in overflow- 


ing supply. nos 


123,000 farms were foreclosed in 
a year. More are coming. 


* * * 

Headline in N. Y. Times: “Wants 
Ward Swit Pressed.” The _ suit, 
understand, is financial. 

‘ee 
Rubber still looks cheap. 
* * * 
Consider, for investment, pre- 


ferred stocks of strong compames 
yielding 6 to 7% per cent. 
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Editorials 


-U. S. ends smuggling treaty with 
Mexico. Even the most alert news- 
papers haven't been able to smuggle 
the reason. 


* * * 


4,405 General Electric Employees 
were paid for suggestions last year. 
They made 13,703 suggestions. Ex- 
cellent. 


* %* * 


Look for “melons” from corporate 
surpluses. 
aie a a 


In the United States 2,000,000 
more motor vehicles were registered 
last year than in 1925. Significant. 


* * * 


Now is the time to consider substi- 
tuting an oil-burning for your coal- 
burning home furnace. 


* * * 


Income tax figures—the nation’s— 
don’t make depressing reading. 


* * * 


Some day the German terms will 
be changed. 
‘nn @ 


Good utility shares at present 
prices look attractive. 


* * * 


“Soviet Trade Agent Barred by 
America.” Good. 


* * * 


Make your vacation reservations 
now. 








ings banking activities of the com- 
mercial banks. 

The total aggregate loans and dis- 
counts of the three classes of banks 
here treated amounted in 1922 to $23,- 
701,000,000 and their investments 
were $9,179,000,000. That is, invest- 
ments were less than 39 per cent. of 
loans and discounts. To-day the ag- 
gregate loans and discounts are $30,- 
107,000,000 and investments are $11,- 
869,000,000. Here is an increase of 
$6,406,000,000, or nearly 28 per cent. 
in loans and discounts, and of $2,690,- 
000,000, or slightly over 29 per cent. 
in investments which are now 39% 
per cent. of loans and discounts. 

These various facts and figures 
show the growth in the strength of 
banking as a whole, and also the in- 
dividual] units in the field, commensu- 





rately with the growth of generab 
business in the United States during 
the last half decade, and they reveal 
that its increased powers arising from 
its augmented capital funds and de- 
posits have had a well balanced appli- 
cation to both the current and the 
long time financial requirements of 
the period. 





Interesting 
The Editor: 

I always look forward with antici- 
pation to the next issue of Fores, 
as I find it to be one of the most in- 
teresting of all that I read. 

I always take great pleasure in 
recommending it to my friends. 

OTTO ARMLEDER, 


The O. Armleder Motor Truck Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ADOLFO DIAZ 
‘Head of the Conservative Party and 
‘constitutionally-elected President of 
Nicaragua. 

HE accidents of international 
politics have recently made 

Nicaragua a subject of first 
Ipage interest. And yet to the ordi- 

ary reader Nicaragua is little more 
than a name. 

To Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, how- 
bever, Nicaragua is a highly special- 
ized bundle of dynamic facts. Dr. 
Jenks, American economist and ex- 
pert in public administration, has 
rbeen an insider in Nicaraguan af- 











ho’s Who and What's What 
in Nicaragua 


By Stewart Mills 


fairs for a decade. He has been 
closely associated with the American 
financial interests in that tropical 
country as a director of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua and as director 
of the Pacific Railways of Nicara- 
gua. He also occupies the position of 
umpire on the High Commission of 
Nicaragua, and has been engaged 
by various Nicaraguan Administra- 
tions to suggest financial and eco- 
nomic programs. 

Dr. Jenks is one of the leaders of 
a little band of professors on whom 
Big Business and Government have 
come to depend for advice to an in- 
creasing extent in recent years. Dr. 
Jenks’s services have been extensive 
in Latin America and in the Orient. 
Moreover, he has had wide experi- 
ence as an expert for the American 
Government on such bodies as the 
United States Industrial Commis- 
sion. the United States Department 


of Labor and the War Department. 


For the last decade he has given con- 
tinuous attention to Nicaraguan af- 
fairs. 

Despite his seventy years, 
Jenks possesses vast energies and an 
unfailing memory. He has _ snow- 
white hair, penetrating blue eyes and 
a ruddy, healthy complexion. His 
scholarly training enables him to 
grasp the essentials of a complex 
business situation quickly. 

Besides acting as the director of 


Dr. 








JUAN BAUTISTA SACASA 
Head of the Liberal Party who seeks to, 
depose President Diaz. 


the division of Oriental Commerce 
and Politics at New York Univer-. 
sity, Dr. Jenks is president and: 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti-. 
tute. 

As we chatted in Dr. Jenks’ of-- 
fice at Astor Place, New York, he 
unfolded the riddles of ‘Central: 
American politics and business. 

“Nicaragua, the present sore spot: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A vast herd of besf cattle on a jaragua grace ranch in the central basin in Nicaragun. 
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ORBE 
H 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding 


Fact and 


The most progressive of our large employers are 
rapidly adopting the policy of vacations, with pay, for 


all classes of. workers. The Bureau. of. Labor - Statistics... 


announced at this time last year that two out of every 
five firms queried had reported the 


GIVE YOUR 3 ; 

WAGE EARNERS option of such a policy. Some 
VACATIONS organizations grant paid vacations 
WITH PAY 


only to workers having a_ service 
record of a certain period, usually one year. Other com- 
panies make certain stipulations, such as regularity of 
attendance at work during the year. 

I do not know of one concern that regrets having 
inaugurated paid vacations for wage earners. | 

The New York State Industrial Commissioner dis- 
covered, through investigation, two years ago, that “em- 
ployers who provide vacations for their factory workers 
favor the plan. They said that the vacation policy 
resulted in ‘increased loyalty to the firm,’ ‘reduced turn- 
over’ and ‘contented workers.” A study of 1,500 fac- 
tories disclosed that, while 90 per cent. of them gave 
vacations, with pay, to their office workers, only 18 per 
cent. then gave paid vacations to their production work- 
ers. It was significant, however, that 39 per cent. of the 
larger establishments, those employing more than 2,000 
employees, granted paid vacations. The average vacation 
for office workers was two weeks, but for factory work- 
ers only one week. Since then the movement has made 
substantial progress. 

It will astonish many to learn that in certain European 
countries laws have been passed since the World War 
compelling employers to grant wage earners annual vaca- 
tions, with pay. Such laws are the rule rather than the 
exception in the new democracies. The results have 
gratified even employers who opposed such an innova- 
tion. A few European employers go so far as to grant 


extra pay during the vacation period of one week or | 


more so that the workers may have a little additional 
money to spend on travel or other pleasure. The ma- 
jority of European employers declared that paid vacations 
have worked out entirely satisfactorily, both the morale 
and the productivity of the manual workers having been 
gratifyingly improved. 

Now is the time for all employers in this country to 
take up in earnest the evolving and adoption of a plan 
for paid vacations. Merely shutting down a plant for a 
week or ten days or longer, without granting any com- 
pensation, amounts to throwing workers out of a job for 
the closed-down period. Such action is not calculated to 
inspire loyalty or enthusiasm. It is calculated, rather, 
to incite resentment. American industry, taken by and 
large, has attained a sufficient degree of prosperity to 
permit of paid vacations for all classes of workers. It is 
poor business statesmanship for any concern to refuse to 
act until compelled to do so by pressure from the work- 
ers or by competitive conditions. “He gives twice who 
gives quickly.” 


Comment i 


By The Editor 


Before his World War experiences in France, one ¢ 
America’s very important executives earned an envialy 
record for, efficiency and popularity... Accustomed to gy 
ing orders during his military service, he adopted 
ii nies tary manners and military  tactig 
ARE ASK-MASTERS When he returned. Instead of beiy 
eee an ask-master, he became recogniz 

as a task-master. His popular 
waned. The morale of his large organization slumpg 
Disloyalty displaced loyalty. Rumor now has it that | 
will not long remain in his high position. 

Is there not a lesson in this for a good many exe 
tives and others who handle men? 

* * & 

Ruts are comfortable—but fatal. 

* * * 













The right type of salesman serves; the wrong wrong 
* * * 

Haven’t you noticed that the barber nearly always stop 
to sharpen his razor before he starts to operate? Yo 
may be in a hurry and tell him so; but, after he hy 
applied the lather, he takes time, nevertheless, to stro) 
and strop. Thinking that perhaps th 
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OTHERS tere 
ARE LIKE theory was that the razor lost somedi— V 
THIS its fine edge unless used instantly afte We 
BARBER . on | 
stropping, I asked a veteran barber carr 
why he always took time to strop while the customer sa for 
waiting. ‘‘Why not?” he asked. “Wouldn't it save the a 
customer’s time if you did the stropping before he go Fr 
into the chair?” I next asked. He looked at me bewil-B letter 
dered-like. Then he replied very seriously, “Yes, thaf | 
would be a good idea, wouldn’t it?” ban 
All through his life it had never occurred to this barf} jy. 
ber to do what would strike you or me as the obviously} if. 
sensible thing. Yet is it not true that a good many of = 
us often are just as unprepared as the barber for prompt. 
instantaneous action? After getting instructions, do youg int 
not usually find some reason for dilly-dallying either a “ 
few seconds or a few moments? Rarely have we every: 
thing in such apple-pie order that we can jump the mo- Pi 
ment orders are received. Many men arrive at theif pl 
business without having devoted the slightest thought to : 
planning their day’s work, to budgeting their time. Con- 
sequently they waste precious moments wondering what A 
to do first and wondering what to do next. I ha 
We may smile at the barber’s lack of thought, but may 
it not be that you and I frequently are quite as lacking inf 
preparedness? h 
* *« * 
d 
Inanimate things roll downhill. Be animated. : 
* * * b 
Count, or be counted out. 
x & ple 
Constantly fall out with others and you'll be let out. * 
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HE most successful 
executive is he who 


I am a firm believer 
in and advocate of em- 


can inspire others to Workers Tell How They a “This can 


jo their best. A working 


be attained only if each 
has a complete under- 


cs cues nme | Like to Be Treated | as SS. 


sven. an enterprise. 








point of the other, a 
policy of frankness on 
the part of employee 














The delegation of Brit- 
ish workmen who investi- 
sated conditions in this country reached the conclusion 
hat one important reason for America’s industrial suc- 
ess is the loyalty of the majority of workers towards 
heir organization and the will with which they conse- 
quently do their work. 


More and more it is becoming recognized that divi- 
jends can be increased more often by giving better at- 
tention to men than by concentrating on better machinery. 


No employer, no executive, therefore, could learn any- 
thing more valuable than how to handle his working force 
s9 as to inspire them with a spirit of loyalty, enthusiasm, 
teamwork. 


Thomas B. Fordham, works manager of the Delco- 
Light Company, contributed to our March 15th issue his 
ideas of how workers should be handled. We now present 
illuminating extracts from letters written by ‘workmen 
themselves. Thus: 

A workman in Elizabeth, N. J., writes: 


I beg, as a worker, wholeheartedly to endorse Mr. Ford- 
ham’s views. We crave the leader. We want the big man, the 
man we can trust, can look up to. But he is rare. I don’t 
know what we would not do for him and hence for the in- 
terest whom he represents. ; 

We will never do our best under duress, whatever its form. 
We will never inwardly acknowledge authority unless based 
on fact. In short, beware us from sham managements. The 
earnest worker, the sincere one, can never have any taste 
for chicane, for that insidious wire-pulling still so widespread 
to-day. We don’t want any superiors unless they are so in 
fact, through merit. 


From a wage earner in San Francisco comes a long 
letter containing these statements: 


I like to treat the foreman and the man who furnishes the 
bankroll as men, and I sincerely like to be treated that way 
myself. I am fully conscious that if it comes to a showdown 
they can get along without me; and I also feel confident that 
if every employer were to leave the country we could move 
along and perhaps run the industries as nicely as we run the 
Postoffice. 

In all construction camps I should like to see the super- 
intendent, mechanics and laborers sit down to the same table. 
Beside that, I should like to see flowers on the table and some 
music if possible. 

Speaking for myself, I am not too proud to work with a 
pick and shovel although I am able to hang a door or frame 
a hip rafter and cut the jack to fit. But the world to-day has 
plenty of workers, plenty of business men, plenty of farmers 
and plenty of the material things of life. So just the art of 
being kind is all this old world needs. 


A Dayton toolmaker sums up in these few sentences 
how workmen like to be treated: 


A self-respecting workman wants an assignment with neces- 
sary initial instructions. He wants his work fairly inspected. 
If it is satisfactory he wants to know it; if not satisfactory 
he wants to know that also. 

A self-respecting workman recognizes no superiors. In his 
dealings with his employer, his employer’s agents, superin- 
tendents, supervisors or by whatever title they may be known, 
he is courteous and exacts at least the common courtesy of 
business relations. 


A worker employed in the General Electric Company’s 
plant at West Lynn, Mass., in course of a long letter, 
says : 


and management alike. 

A plan of employee 
a. representation is, in my 
opinion, the first step in this direction. 

Workers are willing to follow the leader type of foreman. 
But don’t forget that some workers have the quality of leader- 
ship themselves and a plan of representation is the medium 
through which this quality can be brought to the surface. 

It has always seemed to me that in training executives for 
modern industry the beaten path is followed. For example, 
in schools and colleges the student is grounded thoroughly in 
the technical and business theory of his future job, but how 
much effort is put forth to give him the same foundation on 
the human side of his job? 

If we agree that the art of dealing with men is essential to 
the modern industrial executive, why not pay more attention 
to this part of his training? 

Paternalism in any form is abhorrent to the worker, but 
many activities which are interpreted as paternalism by him, 
and are of great benefit to him and his family, can be pre- 
sented in the spirit in which they are provided if his repre- 
sentatives have a part in their promotion. 

The question of a steady job is the bugaboo of every worker 
to-day. This is the most important problem facing us, and 
the remedy seems to be in the hands of “big business.” It is 
up to them to solve it. I am sure the workers will co-operate 
if they lead the way. 


In course of a very long letter from Oro Grande, Cal- 


ifornia, a workman says: 


I wish to state from my point of view at least two things. 
One is not to keep a man on one operation all his life. The 
idea is to advance him from one operation to another. As 
he becomes a more efficient workman, increase his wages ac- 
cordingly. 

Another thing is to have a foreman that knows his work 
from the bottom to the top. Men have more respect for him. 
He must look at the human and feeling side of the employees. 
He should not be jealous or selfish. 

P. S. Pay is the main item. 


From another workman’s letter: 


I do not think that the employee wants the boss to pry 
into his affairs too closely. He does not object to honorable 
assistance in the establishment of a good home to live in, 
pleasant surroundings, reasonable pay, and reasonable hours 
of work—not over eight hours a day. 

In fact, the wants of an employee are about the same as 
anybody else who wants to live. 


A good foreman is almost a jewel—very uncommon. I have 
met in over thirty-seven years’ work only one foreman I could 
choose as ideal. I used to be a hobo, a man of very uncertain 
ways of living, ignorant. This special foreman gave me the 
necessary assurance, not only in the way of a job, but knew 
enough about men to keep me interested in trying to educate 
myself to be a better man. 

Most men are but children in the heart, with only an out- 
ward show of the “hard-boiled man, the crust, the outer hide. 
We really like the kind man, the just man, as well as one 
who has a real working knowledge of the game over which 
he has been appointed to superintend. To be cross and cranky 
with men, sharp and seemingly hateful, is not the way to 
awaken civil harmony. 

If I had an industry depending upon employees, I would 
tack a notice on the bulletin board asking them to vote upon 
their choice of a superintendent, and I would try the one 
whom the majority voted for. Then, if unsatisfactory after 
due trial, I would return him to his former position, give my 
reasons for rejection, and ask for another choice by the right 
of vote and so on. 


A railroad worker in Washington, D. C., writes: 


To accomplish the things desired by employers no clever 
tricks, hand-shaking, fraternal friendship or high-sounding 
words are needed, but fair dealing, sincerity and justice, mixed 
with an understanding of human weakness. All employees 
are entitled to a saving wage, safe working conditions, con- 
sideration and proper recognition, with fair and honest deal- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Mark Twain declared there were two classes of peo- 
ple who shouldn’t speculate; those who had money and 
those who hadn’t. Lack of funds keep people from 
doing many things, among them buying securities. Time 

was when the South contributed little 


ANOTHER . 

EVIDENCE to the business done on the floor of 
OF SOUTH’S the New York Stock Exchange. 
BLOSSOMING 


That was when the South possessed 
meager capital. In the last ten years the South has blos- 
somed more than it blossomed in the previous fifty. It 
has become industrially-minded and it has become capi- 
talistic in no mean measure. This has modified the 
South’s attitude towards two things, among others: Wall 
Street and the tariff. The latest evidence of the South’s 
new opulence is an announcement by the Western Union 
that it has launched the construction work necessary to 
provide Wall Street “ticker” service at New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Meridian, Miss., and Memphis. 
The South goes marching on! 


* %*«* * 


Be boss—of yourself. 
x * x 


Detroit owes no small measure of its growth and 
prosperity to its highly-skilled artisans. Detroit does not 
lead the world in motor-making only. Detroit is rapidly 
attaining leadership in the delicate art of aircraft. It is 

the center of the youthful electric re- 


po frigeration industry. The world’s 
DUE TO largest vacuum cleaner plant is here. 
SKILL 


So is the world’s largest tractor fac- 
tory. The world’s largest adding machine enterprise has 
its home in this city. Almost half of America’s entire 
production of drugs and pharmaceutical products is 
manufactured here. The leading electrical ventilation 
company likewise has its main plant in this same city. 
Even the world’s largest wholesale grocery businesss is 
centered in Detroit. 


What struck me during a recent visit to various Detroit 
plants was that the phenomenal success achieved has 
depended upon the training of men to do work calling 
for the most minute precision. The making of the parts 
and the construction of an adding machine, for example, 
demand the most scrupulous accuracy—an adding ma- 
chine that made even one mistake in a million opera- 
tions would be worse than useless. Think, too, what 
meticulous care and exactitude must be exercised in the 
manufacture of drugs, medicines and other supplies for 
the doctor, the hospital, the druggist, the sick room. The 
slightest overdose of one ingredient in a preparation 
might easily prove fatal; the extracting of antitoxins 
from animals and other preparations for medical use 
naturally must be conducted with extreme caution and 
skill. 


Although the building of automobiles and airships is 
now largely a matter of machinery, nevertheless the de- 
signing and making of that machinery — necessitates 
mechanical skill of the highest order. When hand labor 
was more freely employed, much of it demanded the 
most precise skill. Even under the changed conditions, 
it probably would be true to say that Detroit can boast of 
a greater number of mechanics of superb skill than any 
other city in America. 
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While traveling the other day on one of Americ, 
well-advertised trains, I went to the dining car at a tin, 
when it was crowded. The steward in charge grees 
me gruffly with “there are six ahead of you.” I waits 
a while and then politely asked if 





FORE 








EXCITABILITY . . 

OFTEN THE could give me any idea of how loy 
RESULT OF it might be until there was a vaca 
INCOMPETENCY 


seat. He scowled, grabbed hold of; 
bill handed him by a waiter, turned and dashed away, 
A second courteous request brought a curt answe 
Waiting until he was less rushed, I asked if I could , 
served in my compartment. After finding change fy 
another waiter, he mumbled something which I inte. 
preted as meaning yes. Helping myself to a ment, | 
marked what I wanted served. Again waiting until lp 
was disengaged, I asked if I should give it to him or sen 
the Pullman porter along with it. When he again 
brushed me aside to attend to a waiter, I remonstrated 
“Don’t you see I’m busy,” he snapped. I suggested tha 
it would not be out of place to give me a courteous 
answer before again turning away to give attention to, 
waiter. I threw down the marked menu and gave it uw 
in despair. . 

Later he appeared to apologize. He explained that te 
had been so busy that he became excited and didn’t real- 
ize how discourteously he had acted. I assured him that 
he would hear no more of the incident. 

My observation has been that excitability often springs 
from incompetency. The man who is master of his job 
usually can keep calm. He knows how to meet each 
situation that arises and does so capably, without fussing 
or fuming. An employee who constantly loses his head 
often is afraid of losing his job. The slightest emer- 
gency imposes a strain he cannot calmly withstand. 

To get a better grip on your temper, get a better grip 
on your job. 











































































































* * x 
Ideas have to be hitched as well as hatched. 
* * x 





Don’t you know some people who constantly complain 
of wounded pride, who are perpetually being humiliated, 
who resent the way they are treated? Some of them 
admit they are sensitive. The real trouble usually is not 





























sensitiveness, but vanity. In_ other 
WOUNDED ° one . 
PRIDE words, their sensitiveness is due to 
DUE TO their vanity. The cure is the cultiva- 
VANITY 











tion of a larger measure of humility. 
Insults nearly always are invited. The world loves to 
take the high-and-mighty nobody down a peg. Courteous 
manners inspire courteous treatment. Snobbishness in- 
cites retaliation. If you are super-sensitive and find your- 
self frequently subjected to treatment you resent, try. 
changing your own attitude to one of courtesy and humil- 
ity—and watch how the world’s attitude towards you 
and your outlook towards the world will change for the 
better. It doesn’t pay to allow vanity to make you un- 


happy: and to bar your development and progress. 
* * x 

































































The swindler is backing a loser. 
.* 2 @ 


W ork either thrills or kills. You choose. 
* * * 







Your rainbow-end pot of gold lies under your skull. 
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Uncle Sam: “If you’d only stick to your flivver you wouldn’t 
get in such a mess. 
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Who’s Who and What’s 
What in Nicaragua 


(Continued from page 21) 
in Central America,” he began, “is 
as large in area as New York State 
and as populous as the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“The luxury of the present politi- 
cal revolution is expensive for the 
Republic. Apart from the intangible 
disadvantages, the conflict has re- 
sulted in a falling off during 1926 of 
the earnings of the National Bank 
of Nicaragua, of the Nicaraguan 
Railroad, and particularly of the 
coffee industry, which is the most 
important industry in Nicaragua. So 
many men have been recruited into 
the armies of both camps that there 
has been a_ shortage of men to pick 
the coffee crop. Moreover. the con- 
tinuous movement of troops by the 
railroad has disturbed ordinary trans- 
portation service. Furthermore, the 
railroad has fallen back in mainten- 
ance and repairs. 

“The outcome of the present 
political dispute is by no means cer- 
tain, but I am inclined to believe 
that so long as the United States 
backs Diaz the chances are he will 
be victorious in the long run. In the 
meantime, the whole situation seems 
endlessly confused to foreigners who 
have been trying to follow the press 
accounts. There has been much talk 
of American oppression of Nicara- 
guans. In all my years of contact 
with that country I am still to see or 
hear anything that looks like ex- 
ploitation. On the National Bank of 
Nicaragua directorate, six of the 
nine directors, since the repurchase 
of control by the government, have 
been Nicaraguans, though the man- 
agement is still a good deal influ- 
enced by Robert F. Loree, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as _ presi- 
dent. The Americans participating 
in the management of the bank are 
interested chiefly in giving sound 
business direction to the institution. 


U. S. Supports Law and Order 


“As far as the United States Gov- 
ernment is concerned, its chief inter- 
est has been in seeing the will of 
the Nicaraguan people carried out, 
in accordance with the terms of their 
own constitution. The Government 
has favored those elected by due 
process of law and of late has op- 

sed those that came into power 
through illegal revolutions.” 

I asked Dr. Jenks how the Nicara- 
guan people and particularly the 
Nicaraguan business men felt toward 
the United States. 

“The responsible and intelligent 
business men of Nicaragua of all 
shades of political opinion,” he re- 
plied without hesitation, “value 
American co-operation. When the 
Government of Nicaragua, in Sep- 


tember, 1925, bought back from 
Americans the controlling shares in 
the bank, a run started because the 
Nicaraguans feared that American 
management would be superseded by 
native management, which they dis- 
trusted. In order to stop the run, 
Martinez, who was then President, 
was forced to announce publicly 
that the American manager would 
remain on the job, and the manager 
himself had to promise depositors of 
the bank to give them due notice if 
at any time he should resign. 

“The following March another 
run started on the branch of the 
bank at Granada, as a result of an- 
other rumor that the American 
management would be _ removed. 
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Conservatives want new capital be 
cause they recognize it is needed fo 
the development of the country an 
will add to the national prosperity, 

“In my opinion it is desirable tha 
Nicaragua should find measures 
likely to increase the investment of 
foreign capital in that country, 
Through such investments there wil] 
come an increase in the demand fo, 
labor. The increased demand fg 
labor will raise wages and will als 
give greater steadiness of employ. 
ment. With increased income and, jp 
consequence, improved standards of 
living, there will come the opportu. 
nities for better schools and bette 
training along all lines. 

“As an important consequence of 

















Weighing cane cars at a Nicaragua sugar mill. 


Considerable sums were drawn out 
from the branch office. The man- 
ager got further assurance in writ- 
ing from the President that he would 
not be removed and a long distance 
telephone call to that effect stopped 
the run. The withdrawn deposits 
— largely returned the following 
ay. 
“The Nicaraguans themselves see 
such value in American management 
and are so skeptical of native man- 
agement that during this crisis Nica- 
raguan bonds payable in local cur- 
rency dropped 20 points or more in 
a day or two because the people 
feared that if the bank got into the 
hands of local politicians the gov- 
ernment would soon become of 
doubtful value. 

“One of the chief points of cleav- 
age between the Liberal party, 
which is led by Sacasa, and the Con- 
servative, of which Diaz is at the 
forefront, is the attitude toward the 
further investment of capital in 
Nicaragua. The Liberals are largely 
inclined not to want too much capi- 
tal from the United States, because 
they fear foreign domination. The 


the investment of foreign capital 
and of improved economic condi- 
tions, the government will be enabled 
by increased revenues from taxation 
of various kinds to improve largely 
its financial status, so as to benefit 
the people. 

“As the basis of economical de- 
velopment, and as a first condition of 
foreign investments on any large 
scale, stand peace and good order 
within a country, and safety of life 
and property. Under other condi- 
tions investments are purely specu- 
lative. | 


“The best investments of foreign | 


capital in Nicaragua and those which 
have contributed and are contribut- 
ing most to economic progress have 
been made because investors have 
believed that good order and free- 
dom from danger of revolution have 
been secured. 

“In the twelve years ending 1925 
no other country in Central 
America and few other countries in 
the entire world have had a cur- 
rency system in any way comparable 
in excellence to that of Nicaragua. 

“No other railway system in Cen- 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
**She can’t help me with other things.”’ 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.”’ 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
‘She can’t get out all she’s taken.”’ 


That’s enough! I’ll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 





Helen Delahanty 


Secretary to Mr. Reiss, avers she simply 
couldn’t organize her work without her 
Dictaphone. 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 


I’m sure he said that, but... .” 


**No one else can read my notes.”’ 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.”’ 


*“‘Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


**These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 
**No time for real secretarial work.”’ 


That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 

















MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 

CO) Please notify your nearest joffice to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


O I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 


Tama Secretary O 
Executive 1] (Check One) 
For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World Wide Organization— 
London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 



















R. H. Reiss 


Treasurer and General Manager, 
International Tailoring Company of 
New York and Chicago, says he 
could not tend to all his numerous 
duties without The Dictaphone in 
his office and one at home 




























“My Dictaphones made me—" 


‘And that’s true for my Secretary, too.” 


See what The Dictaphone can do toward 
making you. Read coupon offer below. 


““TT’S hardly too much to say that 

The Dictaphone has been my mak- 
ing. At any rate, I should be at a loss 
without its help to manage the four 
concerns which look to me for execu- 
tive guidance.”’ 


The speaker is R. H. Reiss—and his 
chief position is that of Treasurer and 
General Manager of the International 
Tailoring Company, the world’s larg- 
est producers of men’s made-to-meas- 
ure suits. 


““T find The Dictaphone indispensa- 
ble for memos and instructions. It is so 
much handier than shorthand. Often 
I dictate only outlines, leaving my Sec- 
retary to complete the job. 

‘Frequently I turn directly from 
telephone to Dictaphone and record 
oral agreements or orders needing 
prompt attention. 


“At home my second Dictaphone 


records memos, or conclusions reached - 


by study of business problems. Some- 
times a department head spends an 
evening with me there and we agree on 


certain policies. My advertising man- 
ager, for example, came out last week 
and with The Dictaphone we crystal- 
lized a season's advertising policy. 
“Only by Dictaphone can I main- 
tain the intimate contact needed with 
some 30 department heads in our three 
lants making thousands of suits daily. 
I should be handicapped in other duties 
without my Dictaphones.”’ 
Helen Delahanty, Secretary to Mr. 
Reiss, dictates to her dictating Dicta- 
hone many letters and instructions 
a his signature. She oversees sales- 
men’s letters, keeps contact between 
factories and Mr. Reiss, and handles 
most of his personal business. 


Miss Delahanty says: “‘I could not 
organize my work without the dictat- 
ing Dictaphone. It enables me to make 
every moment at my desk count.”’ 


Hundreds of other executives and 
secretaries say much the same thing. 
They never dreamed how much The 
Dictaphone could do for them. How 
long will you deny yourself its advan- 
tages? 

Use the coupon now. 


DICTATE TU 


TRAE DIC TAPAUNE 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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tral America has given such good 
services in normal times and at such 
low rates as has the Pacific Railroad 
of Nicaragua. 

“In these twelve years no other 
country of Central America has 
made such great progress in reduc- 
ing its public debt and in keeping it 
upon a sound basis. 

“The taxes in Nicaragua have 
not been unduly burdensome and 
compare favorably with those of 
other Central American countries. 

A Beautiful Country 

“Yet, the foreigner who has no 
first-hand familiarity with Nicaragua 
is likely to misjudge the country and 
its present problems. The popula- 
tion consists of a composite race, de- 
scended mainly from the Indians. 
Among the foreigners Spanish is 
usually spoken and the native lan- 
guage is Spanish. There are rela- 
tively few negroes, and those are 
mostly on the East Coast. The 
Roman ‘Catholic Church is the State 
church, although there is religious 
freedom. The country is primarily 
agricultural, with coffee the chief 
product. Other products, in order of 
their importance, are lumber, ba- 
nanas, sugar, gold, hides. 

“Physically, the country is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. It 
has several active volcanoes, some 
over 5.000 feet in height. Last year 
the fumes of an active volcano near 
Masaya destroyed a great deal of 
the coffee crop in that locality. 

“The country consists of moun- 
tains and plains. The West Coast is 
connected with the East Coast only 
by trail connections and by the San 
Juan river, which runs from the 
West to the East Coast, and which 
is navigable at times of low water 
for boats drawing only two or three 
feet. 

“Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long 
and 40 miles wide, is the largest lake 
between Lake Michigan and Lake 
Titicaca, South America. Lake 
Managua, the second largest in 
Nicaragua, is 40 miles long and 15 
miles wide. 

“The only railroad, now govern- 
ment owned, is 171 miles long and 
runs from Corinto, on the West 

-Coast, to Granada, on Lake Nicara- 
gua, with a branch to Diriamba, into 
the coffee-growing regions. It was 
practically bankrupt earlier, never 
having paid any dividends till it was 
placed under American management. 
Then it paid good dividends, 49 per 
cent. of which went to the Nicara- 
guan Government. Although owned 
by the Government, it is still under 
American management and has paid 
good dividends till the present crisis. 

“Nicaragua is a very old country 
with many relics of earlier civiliza- 
tions. The first settlement was at 
Granada in 1524. Leon was estab- 
lished in 1610. Columbus was 
wrecked off the coast of Nicaragua 


during his last voyage of discovery, 
naming the cape on which he landed 
Cabo Gracias a Dios.” 

I asked Dr. Jenks to trace the 
origins of the present political 
trouble in Nicaragua. in which the 
United States State Department has 
interested itself. 

“The present political struggles in 
Nicaragtia, which have attracted the 
attention not only of the American 
Senate and the American people, 
but of the whole world,” Dr. Jenks 
asserted, ‘date back to the election 
of Diego Chamorro as president in 
1920. When nominated, Chamorro 
insisted that Bartolome Martinez be 
selected as vice-president. Martinez 
was an ignorant man of immense 
native energy. Chamorro died While 
occupying the presidency, in October, 
1923, and Martinez succeeded him 
and remained chief executive until 
January, 1925. 

“Martinez’s ambition rose, and he 
claimed he wanted to succeed him- 
self, but to do so was contrary to 
the constitution and he knew he 
would not receive recognition from 
the United States. Therefore, he 
offered to leave the question of the 
legitimacy of his proposed succes- 
sion to the determination of the 
Nicaraguan Supreme Court. How- 
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Hughes was anxious only to see a 
fair election. At his suggestion F. 


W. Dodd, an American, went to 
Nicaragua in 1922, looked into the 
situation, and framed an excellent 
election bill, which became the law 
of the land. 

“In the Spring of 1924 Mr. Dodd 
went back to Nicaragua to register 
the voters for the election scheduled 
for .the following October. So far 
as could be inferred from contact 
with the voters, although no one 
knew, the majority of the registered 
voters were Conservatives. He pro- 
posed to return to Nicaragua again 
in the Fall and to supervise the elec- 
tion with fifteen assistants. 


-How Elections Are Conducted 


“However, President Martinez in- 
formed him that he did not wish him 
to return, as his services would be 
too expensive. Then a way was 
found for the United States to as- 
sume the expenses. However, Presi- 
dent Martinez indicated that to ac- 
cept that arrangement would be an 
infringement on the sovereignity of 
Nicaragua and the offer was not 
availed of. he election gave the 
coalition group a round majority. 
However, Americans who were on 
the scene assert that they found 

















The first step in the process of curing a fine crop of tobacco in Nicaragua. 
The tobacco is cut and hung on — in the field until it is thoroughly 
wilte 


ever, this suggestion was not ac- 
cepted by the United States. 
“Accordingly, Martinez, who up 
to that time had been a Conserva- 
tive, decided to form a coalition be- 
tween his supporters among the 
Conservatives and the Liberal party. 
There had been a dispute up to this 
time as to which party had more fol- 
lowers. In the previous election the 
Conservatives conducted the ballot 
and the Liberal party felt that they 
had not received fair treatment. 


Americans on the scene, however, 
doubted that the Liberals had an ac- 
tual majority of the votes, as they 
claimed. 

“As Secretary of State, Charles E. 


police at the polls warning Conser- 
vatives away from the balloting 
places. 

“Moreover, I am informed that 
an election officer received a tele- 
gram of instructions telling him how 
many Liberal and how many Con- 
servative votes to turn in. 

“It is customary for the party in 
power in Latin America to dictate 
elections, so members of the other 
party often do not bother to go to 
the polls. 

“I went there myself the follow- 
ing January at the invitation of the 
Government, and after discussion of 
the election with many Americans, I 
came to the conclusion that they 
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All ELLIOTT-FISHER machines have the famous 
flat writing surface. 


This exclusive feature gives Elliott-Fisher un- 
usual manifolding powers and the ability to do 
several jobs in a single operation. 


Elliott-Fisher is self-checking, electrically pow- 
ered, and simple to operate. 


In every line of business Elliott-Fisher has 
proved fast, accurate and economical on accounts 
payable and receivable, stock and cost records, 
payrolls, customers’ orders—every accounting 
need. 


Elliott-Fisher organizes your accounting de- 
partment so that it can furnish information daily 
that you have been glad to get monthly or less 
often. We will send you full details upon request. 





Elliott-Fisher Division 


The Elliott-Fisher Division mar- 
kets Elliott-Fisher Accounting- 
Writing machines of every type. 
Every Elliott-Fisher is built with 
the famous flat writing surface. 
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the General Office Equip- 
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Every SUNDSTRAND machine has the famous 
ten-key keyboard. 


Without shifting position, one hand controls 
all operations. There are no columns to locate. 
Utmost speed is the result. 


Sundstrand performs not only addition but also 
direct subtraction and automatic shift multiplica- 
tion. You need no longer use a machine that 
simply adds. 

The ten-key feature makes Sundstrand easy to 
operate. Its complete visibility and portability 
make it convenient to use. 


With all Sundstrand’s features, the cost of the 
million-dollar-capacity machine is comparatively 
low. Write us for further details before you buy 
any adding or calculating machine. 
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thought it had been an unfair elec- 
tion conducted in a_high-handed 
manner by the people in power. As 
a matter of fact, the majority of 
Americans maintained that if the 
elections had been fair, the regular 
Conservative ticket, headed by Gen- 
eral Emiliano Chamorro, would have 
been elected. 

“Inasmuch as Martinez could not 
run to succeed himself, he supported 
Carlos Solorzano, a Conservative, 
but one who had not taken part in 
politics before, for President, and 
Juan Bautista Sacasa, who was a 
prominent member of the Liberal 
party, for Vice-President. Sacasa is 
a graduate of Columbia University 
and Dean of the Medical College at 
Leon. He has always been a highly 
respected and able citizen. 


Withdrawal Starts Revolution 


“Because of uncertainties concern- 
ing the election, the United States 
Government withheld recognition 
until two or three days before the 
new administration came in, but at 
length instructed its Chargé d’Af- 
faires to attend the inauguration 
ceremonies, on January 1, 1925. 


“About this time the United 
States Government notified the 
Nicaraguan Government that some 
one hundred United States Marines, 
who had been stationed at Managua, 
the largest city in Nicaragua, since 
1912, nominally as a _ Legation 
Guard, but really to keep order, 
would be withdrawn. There had 
been some criticism in the United 
States Senate and elsewhere for 
keeping them there. At President 
Solorzano’s request, the marines 
were retained in order to give the 
new Administration an opportunity 
to establish a constabulary to insure 
maintenance of order, but were 
finally withdrawn beginning August 
3, 1925. 


“Soon after the withdrawal of 
the American forces the revolution 
started. An attack was made by the 
Conservatives on a party at the In- 
ternational Club, where a hundred 
or more ladies and gentlemen were 
present. Armed men came in and 
shot bullets into the air, terrorizing 
the ladies. They arrested the Min- 
ister of Finance and two or three 
others. General Chamorro was back 
of this movement. He made a coup 
d'etat, took possession of the Loma, 
a fort overlooking the capital, seized 
available arms and dictated terms of 
peace to the Administration. Since 
General Chamorro could not hope to 
gain recognition from the United 
States, having come into power in 
this manner, he wanted Solorzano to 
continue as President. 

“Chamorro, however, dictated 
changes in the President’s cabinet 
and had himself appointed head of 
the army. Moreover, Chamorro had 


eighteen Conservative candidates 
who, according to him, would have 
been elected if the election of 1924 
had been fair, substituted for the 
coalition candidates who had previ- 
ously been seated. 

“Hearing of the coup detat, Sa- 
casa, who was at Leon, left the 
country between dark and daylight. 

“Solorzano, though himself a Con- 
vative, had agreed in writing before 
the inauguration that he would ap- 
point Liberals to important posts, 
including the Minister of Finance, 
and also that he would give consid- 
eration to the Conservative follow- 
ers of Martinez. The coalition cab- 
inet did not work out well and the 
later dictation by Chamorro left 
President Solorzano in an unpleasant 
position. Accordingly, he resigned 
from office on January 16, 1926, and 
retired to California. General Cha- 
morro succeeded him, but the Gov- 
ernment of the United States re- 
fused to recognize him. Accord- 
ingly, he resigned and Congress ap- 
pointed Sebastian: Uriza as desig- 
nate, but he also did not receive 
recognition. 

“Uriza convoked Congress and re- 
stored to their seats the eighteen 
members who had previously been 
expelled by General Chamorro after 
his coup d'etat, thus making it the 
original Congress elected with Solor- 
zano. 


Washington Recognizes Diaz 


“This reconstructed Congress 
elected Adolfo Diaz as President, 
who was inaugurated November 14, 
1926. The Assembly had been sum- 
moned on November 10, by Uriza, 
to whom Chamorro had turned over 
the executive power the previous 
month. Three days after Diaz’s in- 
auguration the United States Gov- 
ernment extended recognition. Short- 
ly after, the Diaz government was 
recognized by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Colombia, 
Honduras and Et Salvador. 

“Recognition. however, was with- 
held by Mexico, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Argentina, Brazil and other 
South American countries. After as- 
suming the presidency, Diaz request- 
ed the United States to protect for- 
eign property on the charge that the 
government of Mexico was support- 
ing the Liberal revolution in an ef- 
fort to extend its influence in 
Nicaragua.” 

I then asked Dr. Jenks what he 
thought of the legitimacy of Presi- 
dent Diaz’s claim to executive power. 

“He is unquestionably the consti- 
tutional President,” replied Dr. 
Jenks, “because both the President 
and Vice-President who had been 
chosen at the regular election were 
out of the country, and there is no 
doubt as to the legality of the Con- 
gress that elected him. President 
Diaz based his claim to office on 
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Article 106 of the Constitution, 
which provided that in the absence 
of the President and the Vice. 
President, the Assembly was to des- 
ignate one of its members to com- 
plete the unexpired term of Presj- 
dent. ; 


President a Business Man 


“Diaz is a_ coffee planter and 
well-to-do business man of good 
reputation. He had not previously 
been in politics for some years, but 
was looked upon as an outstanding 
Conservative who was picked by a 
majority of the substantial business 
men of the Republic, who are mem- 
bers of the Conservative party. Sa- 
casa, however, resented the succes- 
sion of Diaz and started an uprising, 
thereby legally excluding him from 
further consideration for the presi- 
dency, in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty of February 7, 1923, 
between the United States and the 
Central American Republic. 

“The Liberal revolt was_ started 
May 2, 1926, and there has been 
fighting ever since. The U. S. 
Marines were first landed on May 7. 
Originally the Liberals were success- 
ful on the East Coast. They cap- 
tured Bluefields and appropriated 
something like $100,000 from a 
branch of the government bank. Of 
late they have met with reverses on 
the West Coast. 

“In October, 1926, both parties 
sought the good offices of the United 
States in the hope of effecting a set- 
tlement. An armistice lasting thirty 
days was arranged and a peace con- 
gress was held at Corinto, but the 
two groups were unable to come to 
an agreement. Accordingly, hostili- 
ties were resumed on October 30 and 
Chamorro at this time turned over 
the executive power to Sebastian 
Uriza, one of his supporters.” 


Favor American Management 


Dr. Jenks then related his experi- 
ences in sounding out opinion among 
leading Nicaraguan business men 
concerning co-operation with Ameri- 
can interests. He explained that 
after the government, in September, 
1925, bought back the shares of the 
National Bank of Nicaragua from 
Americans who held 51 per cent. of 
the stock, Nicaraguan depositors felt 


less comfortable than they had dur- - 


ing American control. 

“TI personally interviewed leading 
business men both of the Liberal 
and of the Conservative party,” Dr. 
Jenks declared, “and all favored 
American management of the bank, 
being sure that in that way they 
would get business and not political 
management, of which they were 
suspicious. As a matter of fact, 
most of the big men of. both parties 
with whom I discussed the question 
in Leon, Granada, Managua and 
Masaya said that they not only 
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The Frigidaire frost-coil and 
self-sealing tray fronts keep 
the temperature in freezing 
trays always below freezing. 
Ice cubes can be frozen easily 
and quickly, and in many 
colors and flavors. 


Ws Frigidaire goes into your 
home, all refrigeration worry, 
annoyance, and inconvenience is 
ended. You have a refrigerator that 
is always cold—kept at constant 
low temperatures by Frigidaire direct 
frost-coil cooling. 

When you put fresh foods in 
Frigidaire they stay fresh. All the 
appetizing flavor, and all the food 
values are perfectly preserved. At 
every meal you enjoy foods that taste 
better and are better—foods that 
have been kept pure and wholesome 


1 


Complete and permanent 
independence of outside ice 
supply. 

2 


Uninterrupted service 
proved by the experience of 
more than 300,000 users. 


3 


A food compartment that is 
12° colder without ice—tem- 
peratures that keep foods 
fresh. 

4 


Direct frost-coil cooling and 
self-sealing tray fronts giving 
a dessert and ice-making 
compartment always below 
g. 
5 


Beautiful metal cabinets, 
designed, built and insulated 
exclusively for electric refrig- 
eration. 


6 
An operating cost that i 
surprisingly low. 


7 


Value made possible only by 
quantity production, eral 
Motors purchasing power, 
and G.M.A.C. terms. 


in an atmosphere of frosty, health- 
protecting cold. 


And instead of buying ice you make 
ice—all you need for table use. And 
the same compartment that freezes 
ice cubes will quickly and easily make 
a wide variety of frozen desserts. The 
Frigidaire ice and dessert compart- 
ment is al-vays ready—always kept 
below treezing by Frigidaire self- 
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sealing tray fronts and Frigidaire 
direct-cooling. 


Arrange now to enjoy the con- 
venience and advantages of Frigidaire. 
Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 
Office or mail the coupon for complete 
information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. M-70, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Please send me illustrated booklet on Frigidaire. 
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wanted American management of 
the bank, but desired to have Ameri- 
cans back 51 per cent. of the stock 
to insure uninterrupted continuance 
of American management, otherwise 
they would not be confident. 

“The wealthy classes of Nica- 
ragua are largely Conservative. Al- 
though some of the Liberals are 
wealthy, they get the bulk of their 
votes from the dissatisfied classes, 
who just follow leaders. The people 
who have Bolshevist thoughts are 
Liberals. Most of the property-hold- 
ing classes are Conservative. The 
Liberals are inclined to favor govern- 
ment operation of business. 


“Both sides in the present conflict 
take men off the street to fight. 
Many an individual runs off into the 
brush to avoid compulsory service. 


“The government, in addition to 
owning all of the stock of the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua, now also 
owns the stock of the railroad, hav- 
ing in 1920 bought from Americans 
51 per cent. of the stock. The gov- 
ernment had previously owned a 
minority interest of 49 per cent. The 
immediate cause of the purchase by 
the government was its desire to get 
the bankers to put up new capital for 
the construction of the new line to 
the East Coast. 
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“The bankers were willing to do 
this, but felt that for some time the 
construction of the new railroad 
would make the present line un- 
profitable and therefore not wish tc 
continue to own the present line, 
The East Coast is better adapted to 
the trade of the United States, and 
so the bankers insisted that the goy- 
ernment buy back their holdings, 
However, a subsequent survey 
showed that the road which the govy- 
ernment proposed to construct would 
be unprofitable, and the bankers 
recommended another route, but also 
suggested that construction be de- 
ferred owing to the abnormally high 
interest rates then prevailing.” 


Ford Loses Motor Leadership: Amazing Facts 


happy when the total business falls 
off 75 per cent. or even 59 per cent. 

Ford’s highhanded treatment of 
his dealers when he found himself 
financially uncomfortable several 
years ago made an impression which 
has never been forgotten throughout 
the industry. Automobile men de- 
clare that no other motor manufac- 
turer would dare act towards his 
dealers as Ford has acted and still 
acts. 

Be that as it may, this I do know: 
A responsible Ford employee visited 
me in New York a few weeks ago 
during his search for another posi- 
tion. He said that he felt insecure 
because the general manager under 
whom he worked was dismissed 
without one hour’s notice. A Phila- 
delphia banker only the other day 
told me that Ford’s ablest man there 
was dismissed in exactly the same 
fashion. A Californian visitor tells 
me that Ford’s head man in one ot 
the largest cities in that State like- 
wise was summarily discharged. 

The president of a_nationally- 
known: motor company said to me 
during my visit to Detroit: 

“I was a Ford man years ago. I 
discovered from personal experience 
that his loud protestations about be- 
ing the greatest friend labor ever had 
were nothing but hypocrisy. I quit 
him. I believe that only four of the 
many men throughout the country 
who held positions similar to mine 
are still with him to-day. All the rest 
have either gone out or been let out. 

“Ford is absolutely ruthless in his 
treatment of the people working for 
him or representing him. No man, 
no matter how responsible his posi- 
tion, can feel secure. Men are fired 
right and left, without rhyme or rea- 
son. The Ford management is a hot- 
bed of jealousy and intrigue.” 

From another source in a position 
to be thoroughly informed concern- 
ing what’s what throughout the mo- 
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tor industry came this statement: 

“The motor world is seething ‘with 
rumors of the miraculous things Ford 
is going to do to regain the place he 
has lost in the industry. I don’t know 
definitely what his plans are, but I 
do know that he hasn’t a single engi- 
neer in his whole organization who 
is regarded as outstandingly bril- 
liant. Not one famous motor engi- 
neer remains on the Ford staff. Ford 
himself is so dictatorial that the 
brainiest engineers in the country 
couldn’t possibly get along smoothly 
with him. 

“In all the progressive automobile 
companies the engineers have evolved 
improvements in design, in construc- 
tion, in efficiency, and so forth. Ford 
is turning out practically the. same 
car as he turned out sixteen years 
ago. All the world knows that the 
science of building motor cars has 
made tremendous progress since then. 
Ford alone has stood still, you might 
say. 

“Since everything connected with 
the Ford organizations has been 
geared all these years to the produc- 
ing of the same model “T” car, it 
will be a staggering task to change 
everything over to produce an entire- 
ly different kind of car. It will be 
far harder for Ford to do this than 
it would be for other manufacturers 
who have become accustomed to 
keeping up with the times by con- 
stantly bringing out new or improved 
models. 

“Of course, Ford will have to 
come to it or be content to lose his 
relative place in the industry. It isn’t 
natural to expect that he will con- 
tinue to sit back and see Chevrolet 
sell more cars at higher prices. I 
don’t wonder that Ford has hesitated 
to tackle the job of turning his whole 
world-wide machine inside out to put 
an entirely different kind of car on 
the market.” 

Ford's general manager and right- 


hand man to-day is Charles Soren- 
sen. “Servants make the worst mas- 
ters,” says the adage. Sorensen came 
up from the Ford ranks and, ac- 
cording to all reports, is no kid-glove 
taskmaster. The only remaining 
Ford man whose name is at all 


. known to the public is E. G,. Lie- 


bold. But those who should know 
declare that Liebold’s powers have 
been greatly curtailed. One Ford 
man whose ability is recognized is 


‘William C. Cowling, transportation 


manager. 

What are Ford’s plans? 

Rumor covers every conceivable 
possibility—from a cut of $100 or 
$150 in the present Fords to ‘a new 
eight to sell at $800.” 

It is generally agreed, however, 
that Ford’s problem cannot be solved 
merely by a cut in the prices of his 
present product, no matter how dras- 
tic. A newspaper dispatch from De- 
troit on March 21 said: 

Detroit, March 21.—Charles Lather, 
manager of the Detroit branch of the Ford 
Motor Company, said in his letter to Ford 
and Lincoln dealers announcing price re- 
ductions of $100 to $400 on Lincoln cars 
that there will be no price reduction on 
Ford cars, trucks or tractors. 

“We want you to understand it is not 
to be inferred from the above that there 
will be a price reduction on Fords, as we 
are giving no thought whatever to such 
a change,” the letter stated. 

The most plausible report is that 
Ford has designed a “regular auto- 
mobile,” with the customary three- 
gear shifts, to sell considerably under 
$500. Its appearance is looked for 
during the Summer, provided insur- 
mountable obstacles to quantity pro- 
duction are not encountered. 


Some of the things here reported 
and quoted may be regarded as un- 
duly harsh. The truth is that the 
writer has received a larger number 
of bitter letters from past and pres- 
ent Ford workers than has ever been 
received regarding any other employ- 
er in America. 
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“1 Am My Stockholders’ 
Keeper”—Cornish 
(Continued from page 16) 


failed, his would have been the great- 
est loss, whereas his possible profits 
were limited to 7 per cent. Surely in 
this day of the company’s prosperity, 
the holder of common stock should 
not begrudge to the preferred stock- 
holder a continuance of the invest- 
ment that was carried when the com- 
mon stock was selling at $15 a share. 

“Of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing, an average of 35 shares each is 
held by 3,231 women. For the most 
part they have purchased on the ad- 
vice of some protector now dead. 
They are dependent on the income 
therefrom for their daily sustenance. 

“In the opinion of the management, 
it would work grievous and uncon- 
scionable hardship to force these loyal 
stockholders either to take their 
money or accept for their stock a less 
secure, less remunerative, or more 
speculative investment. 

“The officers of the company have 
grown up with it and expect to spend 
their lives in its service. They there- 
fore are interested in the permanent 
growth and stability of the company 
of which they are a part. The pre- 
ferred stockholder, by temperament, 
education and self-interest, sustains 
the management in everything that 
works for the permanent welfare of 
the company in which he also expects 
to hold his interest and pass it on to 
his children. 

“The .management, therefore, be- 
lieves that it is best to have both a 
preferred and common stock out- 
standing, with equal voting power, 
thereby insuring progressiveness 
without a sacrifice of safety. The 
two classes of stock tend to promote 
a continuity of policy—in the long 
run very advantageous to the com- 
pany.” 

Excellent Earning Record 


In order to elicit the approval of 
two-thirds of the preferred stock- 
holders, the management proposes to 
cancel the privilege to redeem the 
preferred stock at any time at par and 
to make it non-callable. 

Mr. Cornish has long looked for- 
ward to such a plan for capitalizing 
prosperity, but the actual development 
came sooner than he had anticipated. 
The report of earnings of $35.33 a 
share in 1926, a new peak, strength- 
ened the hands of those working for 
a melon. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, regular earnings were only mod- 
erately above the 1925 level of $14.17 
a share. The ten-year average up 
to the end of 1925 was $13.40 a 
share. 

In the annual report for 1926 Mr. 
Cornish, commenting on the inflated 
1926 income, informed stockholders 
that “a large part of the net earnings 
reported may be classified as “non- 
recurring.’ They consist of the pro- 
fits realized from the sale of physical 


assets of the United States Cartridge 
Company that had been depreciated 
on the books ; the net earnings of that 
company during the year just prior to 
the sale; funds received in liquida- 
tion of that company; the profits on 
the sale of other investments; the 
profits earned by reason of inventor- 
ies being reduced at many points be- 
low normal; and the exceptionally 
high profits in the lead mining and 
smelting departments during the year 
by reason of the very high price of 
pig lead.” 

Mr. Cornish is not one of those 
who think that good times will last 
forever and that depressions are old- 
fashioned and obsolete. He wants to 
keep his company ready for any con- 
tingency. He believes that under ex- 
isting conditions farmers are inade- 
quately remunerated for their serv- 
ices in comparison to the rates paid 
to industrial workers. In this con- 
nection, he said that his company 
would not initiate wage cuts, but as a 
matter of policy paid somewhat above 
market levels in order to get men who 
would implicitly obey the sanitary 
regulations of the company which 
were designed for their own protec- 
tion. 


Enjoys Confidence of Customers 


Although Mr. Cornish’s company 
is the dominant factor in the lead 
market and uses more tin than any 
other corporation in the world, with 
the possible exception of the United 
States Steel Corporation, he does not 
believe that it or any other company 
is big enough to defy economic law. 

“We are proud of the reputation 
which we have built up over many 
years for fair dealing with our cus- 
tomers,” said Mr. Cornish. “Our 
company never adulterates its prod- 
ucts, although it would be easy to 
fool inexperienced consumers. Our 
customers who have made tests over 
many years have always found our 
products precisely as represented, and 
in many instances no longer feel it 
necessary to go to the expense of 
checking up. If our company asked 
our customers to experiment with a 
new pigment, they would be disposed 
to do so. We value very highly the 
faith which our customers have in 
us.” 

Mr. Cornish believes that the pres- 
ent high price of pig lead, which has 
already stimulated a worldwide 
search for new lead deposits, will lead 
to new discoveries. The advance, he 
indicated, may be ascribed in part to 
natural and in part to artificial influ- 
ences. The use of lead in storage 
batteries and of lead sheets to wrap 
copper wires have been the primary 
causes of the boom in the use of the 
metal in recent years. In this same 
period the use of white lead as a 
pigment for paint has been declining, 
partly as a result of the competition 
of other products and notably of zinc 
oxide, which has been selling at bar- 
gain levels because of a price war in 
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that industry. Mr. Cornish express- 
ed confidence that white lead would 
continue over many years to demon- 
strate its superiority to competing 
products, but said that the laboratory 
of his company was perpetually study- 
ing competitive products, and has 
synthetically produced a pigment of 
great merit, which, however, in his 
opinion, did not come up to white 
lead. He regards the experiments of 
the laboratory as an assurance to 
stockholders that the company will 
continue to hold its place in the in- 
dustry, despite new tendencies and 
changing vogues. 

Whereas new uses are being found 
for lead and it is growing in some 
directions, it is losing out in others. 
The lead product manufacturers no 
longer have a lead pipe cinch in com- 
peting with brass and iron pipe mak- 
ers. Mr. Cornish said that the use of 
lead pipes had not grown in propor- 
tion to the development of building. 

I asked Mr. Cornish to what ex- 
tent the use of white lead was de- 
pendent on the building boom. 

“Before the war,” he replied, “85 
per cent. of the white lead consumed 
was used to paint old buildings, and 
only 15 per cent. on new. White lead 
is chiefly used in the rural sections, 
where there is wooden construction. 
In pre-war times the immediate ef- 
fect of an industrial and monetary 
depression was an increase in the de- 
mand for white lead. Apparently the 
first thing that men who had saved 
some money would do when they 
found themselves out of work would 
be to paint their houses and barns. 
Of course, later in the cycle a slump 
came. This product also lagged in 
recovering when general business 
picked up. 

A Worthwhile Hobby 

“The most barometric of our 
products is babbitt, which is used 
when the wheels in factories are turn- 
ing. We report monthly figures on 
babbitt consumption to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and they give a 
clue to the extent of factory opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Cornish, with his early train- 
ing in Iowa and Nebraska, knows 
how the rest of the country looks up- 
on Wall Street and Big Business with 
skepticism and suspicion. According- 
ly, he makes it a rule to keep his 
company out of politics. He said 
the company never sponsors or op- 
poses legislation, and never contri- 
butes to propaganda causes. 

Mr. Cornish takes a personal pride 
in the National Lead Company, to 
whose upbuilding he has contributed 
so largely, but he becomes far more 
enthusiastic when he talks about Fon 
Eloise, his choicest Jersey Heifer, 
which in 1925 won a silver medal em- 
blematic of the New York State 
Championship for two-year-olds and 
which in 1926 won another silver 
medal as the champion among the 
three-year-old calves. 
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Over-Production a Menace! Can It Be Solved? 


in fact, and so little attention to the 
advertisement of the theory, that most 
Americans were not even aware that 
industry was operating upon a dif- 
ferent theory than usual. 

And when, some years later, he 
outlined what was done to a commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, the 
newspapers reported his testimony as 
a plan to be followed in case of an- 
other war, the reporters themselves 
failing to notice that he was telling 
of things which had actually hap- 
pened. 


A Question of Co-ordination 


“But isn’t America ready now for 
industrial co-ordination?” I asked. 

“If if it were,” he answered, 
seems to me that it would be co- 
ordinating.” 

“But it is co-ordinating, is it not?” 

“Co-ordinating for what?” he 
asked in turn. Mr. Baruch is a most 
disconcerting questioner, and anyone 
who essays to interview him must 
expect to come away very much in- 
terviewed. 

“Is it co-ordinating,” he asked, “to 
do away with the old sequence of ups 
and downs in industry? Is it co- 
ordinating to prevent a state of 
over-production of agricultural prod- 
ucts and of precious raw ma- 
terials? There are a lot of. in- 
dividual leaders, I know, who think 
they know how this might be brought 
about, but is, there any general dis- 
position to get together and find out 
how the job may be accomplished?” 

Mr. Baruch is not a famous opti- 
mist; and yet, without committing 
himself to any specific theory, it was 
obvious that he considered the ques- 
tion worth stating. Production and 
distribution may be kept in a healthy 
relation to each other—if we find out 
how to keep them so. We need have 
no more business panics—as soon as 
we discover how to prevent them. 

It is all a matter of relating pro- 
duction to consumption in such a 
way that production will surely pay. 
Any way to do this would suit Mr. 
Baruch, who isn’t at all a stickler for 
theories, but it must be a way which 
American industry will eagerly 
adopt. That way, he feels, is not 
likely to be discovered until Ameri- 
can industry eagerly undertakes the 
task of discovering it. 

Of one thing he is certain, and 
that is that the way can not be po- 
litical, Prosperity can not be legis- 
lated. Government control of indus- 
try necessarily ends in strangulation. 
Industry, like human life, must oper- 
ate on its own laws; and the less in- 
terference on the part of government 
with the peaceful expression of its 
own nature, the better. 

That there must be regulation, he 
admitted. In fact, unlike a great 
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many big business leaders, Mr. Ba- 
ruch believes that the course of our 
industrial legislation has been fairly 
sensible. The Sherman Law, he said, 
seems to have worked out fairly 
well in some respects. It com- 
pelled competition here, to be 
sure, when the German Government 
was doing its best to encourage great 
combinations, and many felt at the 
time that this put America at a great 
economic disadvantage. But in the 
long run, he said, our competitive 
practices sharpened our industrial 
wits and we built up a more efficient 
economical machine than the Ger- 
mans did. 

“But do we need the Sherman Law 
now?’ Mr. Baruch was _ asked. 
“Granting that it kept business from 
combining in a lazy way to put prices 
up and limit the service rendered, 
hasn’t business generally outgrown 
the desire to act in any such stupid 
fashion ?” 

“But we have the Sherman Law,” 
he answered, “and it cannot be ig- 
nored. Even if it were repealed and 
industry were to inaugurate a system 
of regulating production, the question 
of assuring a fair price to the con- 
sumer would have to be met. 

“Some manufacturers, to be sure, 
would know enough to keep prices 


within the reach of would-be pur- 


chasers, and those who did not know 
enough would gradually be forced 
down and out by those who did. But 
such a process in itself might involve 
a widespread business depression. 
That is what it would seem desirable 
to avoid.” 

“Well, what is your opinion?” Mr. 
Baruch was asked. “Can business 
ups and downs be avoided?” 

“IT don’t know,” he said, “and 
therefore. I haven’t any opinion. 
Opinions on matters of which we are 
ignorant never seemed to me to be 
worth while. The problem may be 
unsolvable; and if so, the best we can 
do is to recognize the fact. But we 
cannot know until we make an effort 
to find out. The Department of 
Commerce, the various bureaus of 
economics and other agencies which 
have been keeping the public posted 
as to business conditions have helped 
much, and the Federal Reserve has 
been of inestimable value in this di- 
rection. 

“At best, we would find the prob- 
lem sufficiently complicated. If it 
were a matter of how to produce 
more, it would be simple. But the 
problem mostly seems to be how to 
produce less so that we may have 
more, and at the same time to let 
everybody in on the advantages that 
are gained. 

“Many people to-day believe that 
the automobile industry is facing a 
condition of over-production. I do 


not know whether that is so or not; 
but if it is so, and we do not find a 
new way of meeting the situation, it 
is hard to see how a serious depression 
can be averted. 

“For if the industry goes on mak- 
ing more cars than the people can 
buy, the cars must become so cheap 
that it will no longer pay to manu- 
facture them. And if the industry 
quits manufacturing them, it will 
throw millions of our best-paid work- 
ers out of employment and limit their 
purchasing power in a hundred other 
lines. 


Dangers to Be Avoided 


“The problem would seem to be 
how to limit production, when the 
situation demands it, without at the 
same time limiting the purchasing 
power of producers and consumers. 
That is, how to keep from glutting 
the market without curtailing such 
market as there is. 

“If we could solve that problem, 
we need have no more business de- 
pressions. Every improvement, in 
fact, either in production or distribu- 
tion, could then result either in more 
luxury or in more leisure for all. The 
question is simply whether we have 
the will and the capacity to solve it 
now, or must we wait until a few 
more industrial panics have created 
problems which it may be impossible 
to solve?” 





Another Failure 


USSIA’S gigantic and catastro- 

phic experience in Communism 
has allowed another spectacular fail- 
ure in the application of Socialist 
doctrines to pass almost unnoticed. 
I refer to the experiment which the 
labor government of Queensland, 
Australia, has conducted for the past 
ten years. 

Without revolutions, with that 
calm and methodic spirit which is 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the labor party of that wealthy 
autonomous territory rose to power 
and dedicated itself to the realization 
of Socialist doctrines by means of a 
gradual extension of the powers of 
the State to the field of industry and 
production. ‘The government of 
Queensland thus came to organize 
vast State farms, State cattle stations 
and slaughter houses, State mills and 
bakeries, State factories, State tim- 
ber yards and brick works, State fish- 
eries, State establishments for the 
production of canned goods and a 
quantity of other enterprises. Now 
this same government confesses the 
ruin of its own initiatives. 

Not one of these initiatives has 
paid for itself. The money of the 
government has been devoured. 

—Ed. Howe. 
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Photograth of typical group of 
Firestone Service Dealers who 
attended Tire Educational Meet- 
ings throughout the Country. 
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and Save You Money 


your mileage cost. Too many automobilists—otherwise careful of their 
cars—give their tires little or no attention. For instance, it is quite common 
for some motorists to run their tires without valve caps! You will be sur- 
prised to learn how seriously anything so easily overlooked can affect 
tire service. 

















As proof that the public is today more appreciative than ever before 
of what Firestone Service means, it is significant that sales of Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires during the first four months of the present fiscal year 
were over 100% greater than the corresponding months a year ago. 


Firestone specializes in the manufacture of tires and sells only to regu- 
lar tire dealers direct through 148 Factory Branches and Warehouses, 
assuring prompt service and fresh, clean stocks in all sizes and types. The 
Firestone Dealer is able and willing to help you enjoy complete motor- 
ing satisfaction. See him today. 
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How We Are Blasting Our Way 
Through to Prosperity 


About One Half a Billion Pounds of High Explosives Used Annually in 
Peace Time in the United States—Ditches Made, Oil Wells Located, 
Trees Planted and Rivers Dammed by Dynamite 


HE popular use of dynamite 

has created a class of men 

who are wizards in their line. 
The use of the explosive has become 
as one expert put it “a prescription 
business.” 

There are about 500,000,000 
pounds of explosives of all kinds 
used each year in the peace-time in- 
dustries of the United States, and ap- 
parently there is no limit to the ways 
in which these great forces can be 
utilized for the benefit of mankind. 

If you want a ditch dug across 
' your country estate, if your pet golf 
: Club has a “sick” green that needs 
permanent drainage, if you are a 
: dealer in shark leather and dissatis- 
‘ fied with the old, slow method of 
killing sharks, if your shipment of 
taw furs arrived so tightly packed 
that you cannot separate the skins 
without damaging them, if you have 
a ship’s cargo so wedged that it can- 
not be budged by ordinary means, or 
if you have a stack to be thrown 
without injuring surrounding build- 
ings, dynamite or other high explo- 
sives will do the work. 

If any of these problems are yours, 
get in touch with a dynamite expert. 
He will handle your case much after 
the manner of a professional physi- 
cian, even to diagnosis and the writ- 
ing of a prescription. Dynamite is 
coming into use in countless ways, 
and few people realize how this giant 
force has been harnessed, subdued 
and made to do everyday tasks, out- 


By K. C. Caesar 


doing Kipling’s “elephants a-pilin’ 
teak.” In mining, manufacturing 
commerce, agriculture and even the 
field of sport, the dynamite expert is 
being called into consultation every 
day, and is accomplishing things 
which were undreamed-of a few 
years ago. 

Dynamite ripped a drainage ditch 
1,360 feet long, 10 feet wide and 5 
feet deep through a Louisiana swamp 
not long ago. Three thousand 
pounds of dynamite of fifty per cent. 
nitroglycerin strength were used. A 


crew of men working under the di- - 


rection of W. B. Alford, a technical 
expert from E. I. du Pont de Ne- 


mours and Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, planted the dynamite 
sticks in a double row, eighteen 
inches apart, along the line of the 
proposed ditch in the morning. 
About 2:30 in the afternoon the wire 
leading from the electric battery to 
the detonation cap was hooked up 
and Mr. Alford gave the signal for 
pressing the button. Instantly there 
was a dull, muffled sound and a wall 
of mud _a quarter of a mile long and 
200 feet high was shot up. 

When the mud fell the ditch was 
there, straight and clean, with water 
flowing through it. The job was 
completed. There was no leveling of 



































Above—The largest stone ever quar- 
ried, blasted from the side of Stone 
Mountain, Ga. 


Left—The old makes way for the 

new. Blasting a stack at the plant 

of the Consolidated Gas, Electric & 
Power Company of Baltimore. 


piled banks. The dynamite had 
blown the mud with such force that 
it fell scattered over the surface on 
either side of the stream. The cost 
of digging this ditch with dynamite 
was only 20 cents a cubic yard. The 
cost of digging the same ditch by 
ordinary methods was estimated at 
$1.50 a cubic yard. 

The fastest increase in the use of 
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Ball and Chain 
Merchandise 


ISTANCE, delay, heavy 
freight charges and poor 
service: These are the shack- 
les that hold back your sales 
and cut down your profits in 
America’s fastest growing 
market—Tue Souru—where 
buying power has more than 
trebled in the past ten years. 


Nearly 800 of America’s 
outstanding concerns have 
found it necessary and profit- 
able to establish Southern 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


And the records of these At- 
lanta branches have amply justi- 
fied the combined judgment of 





oend for this booklet 


The actual experiences of nation- 
ally-known concerns in Atlanta, 
anda thoughtful review of this 
city’s many vital advantages as 
an industrial location, Sent free. 


America’s leading executives. 
Many of them lead the entire 
country in volume. Many more 
have broken through their 
quotas, year after year. 


At tanta is logically Distri- 
bution City for the South, and 
the Atlanta Industrial Area not 
only affords easy and quick ac- 
cess to a rich market, but due to 
proximity of raw materials for 
practically every industrial need, 







efficient Anglo-Saxon labor, 
cheap abundant power, reason- 
able taxes; plants here show 
amazingly low production cost. 


To thoroughly work the 
Southern market, to get the most 
in volume and profits, you need 
the advantages that Atlanta of- 
fers. Let us supply you with the 
facts in relation to your business. 
Your inquiry will be held strictly 


confidential. 


Write INvusTRIAL BuREAU 
101 Chamber of Commerce 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN cA 
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explosives in agriculture has been in 
employing dynamite in blasting 
ditches and deepening creeks and 
brooks. In the United States alone 
some 800 miles of ditches have been 
blasted out with explosives in the 
last few years. Dynamite is without 
question the most economical agent 
developed for certain kinds of ditch 
digging. Cartridges can be put 
down, detonated and a ditch made in 
a couple of hours. 

In the South dynamite has been 
used in several instances to save 
crops threatened with destruction by 
heavy rains. Last year during the 
rainy season in Florida, the rain was 
so severe that a potato crop esti- 
mated at $8,000 was in danger of be- 
coming a total loss unless the quick 
construction of a ditch ton carry off 
the flood could be accomplished. ‘I'ne 
foreman sent for a dynamite expert, 
who looked over the situation, plant. 
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ed cartridges and in a few hours had 
successfully blown a ditch and saved 
the crop. Other crops during this 
same season were saved in like man- 
ner. 

During recent years the enormous 
power of high explosives has made it 
possible to build a great number of 
important water and railroad tunnels 
quickly and satisfactorily. 

The Shandaken Tunnel, part of 
New York City’s water system, is 
the longest tunnel in the world. In 
the construction of this tunnel rec- 
ords were made in rapid drilling with 
high explosives. 

The Moffat Tunnel has been driv- 
en five miles through the Continental 
Divide. It burrows under James 
Peak, west of Denver, Colorado, and 
cuts off one of the worst of the 
high passes in this section of the 
Rocky Mountains. It shortens 
railroad travel between Denver and 
Salt Lake City. Gelatin dynamite has 
been used in this construction be- 
cause of its efficiency in tunneling 
through hard rock, and because of re- 
cent improvements which have re- 
duced its fumes to a minimum, it per- 


mits men to work in tunnels and at 
close quarters underground with 
greater comfort and more speed. 
The Southern California Edison 
Company is drilling a tunnel fifteen 
feet square through thirteen and one- 
half miles of solid rock in order to 


tap a lake 7,300 feet above sea level.. 


The company’s plan is to harness the 
lakes of the Sierras by means of this 
tunnel. 

A few miles east of Burgin, Ken- 
tucky, the highest rock-filled dam in 
the world is being built for the 
hydro-electric development of the 
Dix river. At the point of develop- 
ment the stream flows through a deep 
gorge, the walls of which are almost 
perpendicular and have average 
height of from 300 to 400 feet. 

Some explosive experts on the job 
decided that if one of these cliffs 
alongside the river could be planted 
with dynamite in such a way as to 
control the direction of the fall, great 
quantities of rock could be thrown 
into the river and a large fill for the 
dam created at once. At the same 


time an enormous amount of stone 
would be loosened and could be eas- 


Above—The result of a mighty blast 
in the construction of a dam for 
a hydro-electric development on the 
Dix River, Kentucky. 


Left—Preparing to remove a hillside 
of solid rock near Frazier, W. Va. 
Over 60,000 pounds of dynamite 
were used. One of the holes bored 
for the blast was 150 feet in depth. 


ily moved to the site of the dam. 

Other dynamite experts were 
called in consultation and a plan for 
loading the cliff was devised. The 
cliff on the east side of the river was 
chosen and was pierced with two 
“coyote” tunnels. The larger of 
these was driven in 100 feet from 
the face of the cliff. At a point mid- 
way two extending arms were made, 
and at the end another extending arm 
was dug. These arms were loaded 
with dynamite. The smaller tunnel 
was parallel with the larger one and 
had three cross arms loaded with ex- 
plosives. In all 82,000 pounds of dy- 
namite were used. The shot was 
fired and 150,000 tons of loose ma- 
terial was thrown into the dam, and 
25,000 cubic yards of solid rock 
were broken up and easily trans- 
ferred to make the necessary fill. 

If you will go into the vast acres 
of stump lands in Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi, where the 
cutting of timber in past years has 
left desolate, rolling country with 
nothing but the stumps of the long- 
sheafed southern pines covering it, 
you will find the dynamite expert 
engaged in a novel form of reclama- 
tion work. 

For years it was thought this land 
would be useless until it was cleared 
for agricultural purposes. But dyna- 
mite solved the problem, as it has 
done in so many other cases. Ex- 
plosives are being used to make this 
pine stump wood available for steam 
distillation, and it is yielding a good 
store of turpentine, pine oil and 
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only a few square inches each where tires and 
pavement meet—how all-important they are to 
the safety and comfort of driver and riders alike! 


Did you ever think that you cannot stop, start, or 
steer your car without perfect contact of tires and 
pavement? Portland Cement concrete pavement 
affords the best surface for rubber tire contact. 


Your city needs more concrete streets. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 
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rosin. At the same time the blasting 
out of these stumps has increased the 
productivity of the soil in many sec- 
tions and thus aided second-growth 
timber. 

The dynamite expert is making his 
way into new fields all the time. One 
of his latest exploits has been the 
discovery of oil wells by the use of 
explosives. In the Gulf Coast re- 
gion oil is found as a rule under salt 
domes. These domes may be many 
hundreds of feet under an interven- 
ing alluvial deposit, making their dis- 
covery difficult and costly. The 
most modern type of prospector aims 
‘to discover these domes through the 
use of dynamite and seismographs. 


Locating Mineral Deposits 


His first step in the work is to 
place a seismograph, which hereto- 
fore have been used almost exclu- 
sively for recording earthquake 
shocks, then he sets off heavy 
charges of dynamite at points dis- 
tant from the seismograph. 

The shock waves traveling through 
the alluvial deposits are refracted 
when they strike the denser sub- 
stance of which the salt dome is a 
part. By a process of figuring based 
on the records of the seismograph 
and the distance of those implements 
from the points of explosion it is 
possible, it is claimed, to estimate the 
depth of the salt dome from the sur- 
face. 

There are several different kinds 
of seismographs in use in this work. 
Their individual advantages are being 
guarded carefully as company se- 
crets, but all work on the same 
theory, inasmuch as they are depen- 
dent upon the detonation of dyna- 
mite on the surface for the discovery 
of what lies underneath. It is said 
that a machine has been developed 
that has successfully located oil struc- 
ture through limestone formation in 
Mexico. 

In this way of prospecting for oil 
over 2,000,000 pounds of dynamite 
have been used. Three companies 
alone have used 730,000 pounds. 


Many Commercial Uses 


Even sculptors resort to dynamite. 
In sculpturing the memorial to the 
Confederacy on Stone Mountain, 
Georgia, dynamite is first used to 
rough out the figures and then they 
are finished with the chisel. 

Merchants turn to dynamite to 
help them in the most unusual ways. 
One big firm in New York which 
sells furs very often finds the skins 
so packed when they are delivered 
that they are in a solid mass. Dyna- 
mite is then used to break them 
apart. 

Another concern which fishes for 
sharks to get shark leather uses 
dynamite in certain operations to kill 
the fish. The modern fisherman’s 
method is to put out bait attached to 
a certain amount of dynamite and 


when the. sharks approach, the 
charge is detonated by electricity. 

One of the most delicate jobs for 
the dynamite expert is that of break- 
ing apart cargoes that have become 
jammed on ships, so that they can 
be taken off easily. Certain cargoes 
become so wedged during a rough 
passage across the ocean that freeing 
them offers a problem which the 
dynamite expert solves without loss 
to the shippers. 

Icebergs, which are a menace to 
trans-Atlantic travel and commerce, 
are now blown to pieces with dyna- 
mite. This method of removal is a 
large part of the duty of the Gov- 
erment’s iceberg patrol. 

In the lumber industry dynamite 
is used to break off the top of the 
so-called “spar” tree which is used 
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quantity of dynamite in tree plant- 
ing. It has been found in the citrus 
belt of California and in other states 
that blowing a hole instead of dig- 
ging it loosens the earth and makes 
it easier for the young roots to se- 
cure water. 

Modern developments in dynamite 
have made it possible for the expert 
to do most intricate and scientific raz- 
ing of foundations and stacks. Re- 
cently the Standard Silk Company 
of Phillipsburg, New Jersey, sent for 
Mr. Charles V. Weaver, one of the 
best stack throwers in the country, to 
demolish a thirty-year-old brick stack 
on their property. The only alley 
in which Mr. Weaver could throw 
this 150-foot giant was a narrow 
apening between a storehouse and a 
reservoir. To make his problem 
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Ditch blasted with dynamite near Oran, Mo. 


for swinging the logs around. Also 
dynamite is used to break up log 
jams and split up logs. 

Dynamite is used by the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds by national 
and state health authorities in drain- 
age work in the war against mos- 
quitoes and malaria. 

In some of the swampy places in 
the South where dense underbrush 
exsists and it is necessary to blast 
ditches to drain the country, hand 
labor is out of the question and ma- 
chines cannot be used. The dyna- 
mite expert crawls on his hands and 
knees through the underbrush. He 
places his dynamite cartridges down 
in a line and when he detonates 
them, stumps, logs, debris and trees 
are shot into the air and the ditch is 
made. 

In Florida, due to the nature of 
the soil, especially in the Miami dis- 
trict, they use dynamite to break up 
the soil and then smooth it down. 
There, also, they blast out the ma- 
terial for roads with dynamite, and 
shoot it so fine that it can be placed 
on the road without further work. 
They then pour penetrating oil over 
it and you have a road. 

Orchards now use an enormous 


more difficult was a new $9,000 stack 
not nine feet from the old one. There 
were buildings on all sides not more 
than fifty feet from the stack. In 
one ‘of these were valuable machines 
manufacturing silk thread. 

The slightest error might mean the 
ruin of part of this property. Mr. 
Weaver admitted that it was “tick- 
lish business,” but set to work and 
mathematically drilled his holes at the 
base of the stack and loaded them 
two at a time from the center out. 
The first two shots were fired at 1:15 
P. M. and at 2:20 the stack fell down 
the narrow lane so true to the line the 
expert had marked out for it that a 
peg which had been driven into the 
ground was thrust down level with 
the earth. Just five and one-quarter 
pounds of dynamite were used in 
seven weakening shots and the final 
blast. Owners of the plant estimate! 
that it would have cost approximate- 
ly $5,000 to build a scaffold about 
the stack and raze it by hand. In 
about one hour Mr. Weaver had 
brought it down with dynamite at a 
cost of less than $10 for both labor 
and explosives. 

The use of dynamite in small quan- 
tities is the most important develop- 
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ACCURACY 
in vreducin g costs 


Of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power Measurement, 


R. R. Titus, General Manager of the Diamond State Fibre | 


Company and The Celeron Company, writes: 





‘PROBABLY the best recommendation I can 
give these people is that their preliminary 
survey of labor conditions in our factories 
was accurate and in every case they have 
done more than they said they could do 


when they originally solicited the business. 


Their work has been gratifying on process 
jobs where piece work would never have 
been applicable.” 

The Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement is the original unit principle 
which co-ordinates all departments, and all 
labor, both direct and indirect, under one 


standard measure of production—the B-unit. 
‘“Bedaux” increases production, decreases 
costs and increases wages by dealing with 
the human element alone. : 

Among our 135 clients in every field of 
industry the average reduction in costs has 
been 20%, with an increase in wages, on 
the average, of 15%! 

A preliminary examination of your plant 
will cost you nothing, and you may be 
assured of two things—the survey will be 
accurate, and our engineers will be careful 
to promise less than they can do. 








The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 





a XE OF ILLINOIS 
hea: 435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ALBERT RAMOND, President 


OF NEW YORK 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Douctas §. Kzocu, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuarzes W. Encuisn, President 


ot 


CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lrp. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England Srr Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 
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ment the explosive experts have ac- 
complished, for it enables the de- 
struction of small parts of plants 
without stopping the entire operation. 

Not long ago the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, wanted a reinforced concrete 
foundation in the interior southeast 
corner of their power house removed 
in order to replace it with a new 
foundation to support a new and 
larger piece of machinery. 

The top of the old foundation was 
level with the floor and was sur- 
rounded with direct driven air com- 
pressors, pumps, gauges and other 
pieces of machinery which go to 
equip a power house. Some of these 
machines were in operation not six 
feet away from the spot where the 
blasting was to be done. 

The dynamite expert set to work 
and drilled his holes, covering them 
with large old doors and heavy tim- 
ber in order to prevent any debris 
from flying. The concrete was laid 
in large blacks by the explosive and 
the plant suffered no damage or loss 
of time. 

The dynamite method has become 
one of the most popular and satis- 
factory in this sort of work. When 
it was first used many factory super- 
intendents were skeptical of results, 
for the general idea of a blast by 
dynamite is a great roar of thunder, 
a terrific crashing down of heavy de- 
bris and no end of destruction. The 
scientific use of small quantities of 
dynamite is now regarded as the 
most economical way to handle use- 
less concrete about a factory. 


Quarries Largest Consumers 


Dynamite and allied explosives are 
important agents of many of the 
commodities which make home life 
comfortable and convenient. Coal, 
whether bituminous or anthracite, 
cannot be economically mined with- 
out the use of explosives. Gypsum 
for wall plaster and lime for mortar 
are similarly mined. The economical 
production of lead, used in the manu- 
facture of paint, and zinc, for gal- 
vanizing iron, could not be accom- 
plished without explosives. Nor 
would we have copper for electrical 
appliances and iron for all kinds of 
machinery. If it were not for ex- 
plosives we would have to do without 
the luxuries of face powder and ice 
cream, for the mining of tale and 
rock salt would be too expensive a 
proposition by any other method. 

Dynamite and blasting powder are 
the two explosives used in quarrying 
stone for roads. Some of the large 
quarry shots contain both types. One 
pound of dynamite will move an 
average of three or four tons of 
stone. Automobiles have put inte 
effect the movement for good roads 
and this in turn has constantly in- 
creased the quarry business. The 
quarries in the United States use in 


the neighborhood of sixty million 
pounds of dynamite a year. 

But the dynamite expert is ready 
for more ticklish jobs. One of these 
experts happened to be playing golf 
with a member of the greens com- 
mittee at a club in Massachusetts. 
The members of the club were 
wealthy and there had been no end 
of time and money spent on the 
course to make it efficient and beau- 
tiful, but they could not get the ninth 
green to drain. It remained soggy, 
after the best experts had tried vari- 
ous drainage methods on it. The 
dynamite expert examined the green 
and said: 

“Why this is no problem at all. I 
can drain this green in half an hour 
with dynamite.” 


An Important Test 


After consultation the greens com- 
mittee was satisfied to let the dyna- 
mite expert try his hand. He simply 
removed a square of turf, hardly 
larger than a divot. With an auger 
he bored a hole six or seven feet 
deep, when he struck a subsoil of 
hard clay, through which no water 
could penetrate. He drilled into the 
clay and put in part of a dynamite 
cartridge, filled the hole and de- 
tonated the explosive. The stratum 
of clay was shattered and the green 
was drained and has been tractable 
ever since. 
done. 

There have been many golf 
courses improved with dynamite. On 
one of the keys adjoining Key West, 
Florida, a course has been practically 
blasted from the coral soil. The Mt. 
Tom Golf course at Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, could not have been built 
without great cost had it had not 
been for the use of dynamite in 
clearing away tree stumps and Dlast- 
ing out rock formation both above 
and below the ground. Just recent- 
ly one of the big powder companies 
has filled orders from twenty-six 
clubs for dynamite to be used in the 
rebuilding -or improving of their 
links. 

One of the most important feats 
accomplished with dynamite is the 
blasting through Hell Gate, in the 
East River, New York. When this 
work is completed there will be a 
channel 500 feet wide and thirty-five 
feet deep at mean low water. This 
will make it possible for merchant 
vessels to pass from New York Har- 
bor or the New York Navy Yard 
through Long Island Sound into the 
Atlantic Ocean by another route 
than the old Sandy Hook Channel. 
Also it will afford a new inside 
waterway for ships coming up or 
down the coast to pass through the 
East River without going out around 
Long Island. 

As early as 1848 the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the New York City au- 
thorities realized the importance of 


No damage had beea 
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having the East River free from 
reefs at Hell Gate. From time to 
time attempts have been made to 
blast a safe and clear channel 
through the East River waterway, 
but it was not until the modern high 
explosives, designed to do effective 
work under water, were perfected 
that any progress of importance was 
accomplished on this project. 
Specially designed and constructed 
floating plants were necessary in 
order to drill holes in the rock at the 
bottom of the harbor. These holes 
were drilled to a depth of about 
twenty feet and ten feet apart and 
loaded to the top with ninety per 
cent. gelatin dynamite encased in 
metal pipes. Three holes were shot 
at a time, resulting in the shattering 
of as much as 300 square feet of 


rock. Up to the present time be-. 


tween 50,000 and 60,000 cubic yards 
of granite have been ripped out of 
the East River Harbor and, with the 
aid of dredges and barges, cleared 
away. 

When Alfred Nobel first began 
the manufacture of nitro-glycerine 
he met with so many accidents that 
he was forced to take his workshop 
out on a barge in a lake near Stock- 
holm. Due to a series of disasters 
both the Belgian and Swedish gov- 
ernments forbade the use of nitro- 
glycerine in their countries and the 
British government put through 
very strict rules regulating both the 
manufacture and transportation of 
the explosive. After some research 
Nobel discovered that a certain por- 
ous infusorial earth would absorb a 
certain amount of nitro-glycerin and 
that the combination produced a 
much more stable and more easily 
handled explosive. 


Introduction of Dynamite 


He called the new production 
“dynamite.” Since Nobel’s introduc- 
tion of dynamite the explosive manu- 
facturers have put no end of time 
and money into the development of 
the product to insure its safe manu- 
facture, transportation and use. The 
modern commercial explosives con- 
sist of active-base straight dynamites, 
ammonia dynamites, gelatin dyna- 
mites and nitrostarch powders, these 
being the so-called permissible explo- 
sives. In addition there is a recent- 
ly developed dynamite called by the 
trade name dumorite. 

Dynamite in its early stage froze 
at a comparatively high temperature 
and many serious accidents resulted 
from attempts, not properly conduct- 
ed, to thaw it. Some years ago the 
du Pont company put all its stand- 
ard dynamite on a low freezing 
formula. Test proved it did not 
freeze at 35 degrees below zero. 
This makes it safe for use in nearly 
all climates and has eliminated a 
great deal of the danger in trans- 
portation. 
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Dual Rear Wheels Optional at Same Price 
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Ask your local Dodge Brothers dealer for the 
Vocational Book which features the use of trucks and 
commercial cars in your particular line of business 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A Passport to Protected Motoring 


A®™ Erna Identification Card is issued with every Aitna 
Combination Automobile Policy. It is an introduction 
to any of the 20,000 Aitna Agents from Maine to California. 
( In the event of an accident which is covered by his policy, 
the fortunate possessor has but to present his Aitna Identifi- 
cation Card to the nearest Aitna-izer, who will promptly 
arrange a settlement and render other valuable assistance. 
@ In addition to protecting your insurable interests the 
A2tna Agent will also, if necessary, arrange, without charge, - 
for a release of attachment bond, permitting the continued 
use of your car. 


FAETNA-IZE 


Liability 
Collision 


Property Damage 
Fire Theft 





and all other insurable hazards of motoring may be covered 
in one contract of protection— 


The Atna 
Combination Automobile Policy 


ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
affiliated with Aitna Lire INsuraNcE CoMPANY 





ZINA CASUALTY & SURETY CO., Harrrorp, Conn. 
Please give me further information about Aitna Combination Automobile Insurance. 


Name. 





Address, 





Make of Car Year Model 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


HERE is nothing pessimistic in 

the golfing philosophy of Wal- 
ter Hagen. One time when he was 
talking to Linde Fowler he said some- 
thing like this: 

“When my ball goes off the line 
into the rough, I begin to think as I 
leave the tee, ‘It may be in a good 
lie.’ 

“If, when I get to the ball, I find 
the lie is bad, I say to myself, ‘It 
might be worse.’ Consequently, I 
tackle it with the thought that as 
long as it isn’t hopeless I’ll get as 
much out of the recovery as possible. 

“Linked with this thought is its 
hopeful brother, that even when the 
recovery is only fair I may stick the 
next up against the pin and go down 
in one putt. My game is built on 
optimism.” 

Harry Bowler, the Winchester pro- 
fessional, says that one time Hagen 
entered the locker room of a club 
house just before a big tournament. 
A number of famous professional 
golfers were standing around chat- 
ting. Hagen grinned at them and 
said, “Well, which one of you fellows 
is coming in second?” 

Hagen expects to win all the time 
and that’s probably why he wins so 
often. 

- + * 

Does it pay to master the art of 
handling materials scientifically? We 
are told that by speeding up trans- 
portation our railroads have reduced 
interest charges against commodities 
in transit by about $40,000,000 a year. 
Just think, a one cent a ton variation 
in handling costs in transportation 
alone amounts to $32,000,000 a year 
for the United States! 

ee 

Wasn’t it Roger Bacon who 
said, “It is a strong desire which 
men have to keep power and lose 
liberty?” It is this strange thing 
that keeps me standing on the side 
of the road, watching the foolish 
antics of passersby. They load 
themselves down with burdens 
which keep them from seeing the 
beauty of the landscape. Most of 
the things they carry are of no 
great value. The heavily laden 
wretch who trudges joylessly 
along seems to have but one ex- 
cuse. “Oh, look how big a load I 
can carry!” he seems to say. He 
seldom asks himself, “Is this load 
worth carrying?” 

* * * 

I may as well be frank and admit 
that one of my fights is against 
those influences that would turn 
me into a grubbing man of busi- 
ness. So many are giving most 
of their attention to the making 
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about no account Horsepower 


T strays up the flues in the form of unburned gases. 
It wanders away from poorly insulated pipes or 
surfaces in the form of heat radiation. It shuffles off 
in steam leakage. It shirks all along the line because 
it is not properly guided. 

A startling amount of industrial horsepower, care- 
fully raised from the coal pile, turns out ‘‘no account.”’ 
It just never gets to work. | 

Making this ‘“‘no account” horsepower get to 
work is a lot cheaper than creating new waste again 
and again. 

Let a Johns-Manville power specialist go over your 
plant and show you how ‘“‘no account’”’ horsepower, 
now a large loss, can be changed into a large gain. 

Johns-Manville Packings, Insulations, Refractory 
Cements, etc., help to transform your ‘‘no account’’ 
horsepower into the kind that helps pay dividends. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in all large cities. For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


PACKINGS; HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS; INSULATIONS; ROOFINGS AND OTHER ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 
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For Every Car, Every Purse 





For every car, every road, there is a 
Fisk Tire, priced for every purse. . 
When nothing but the best will do, 
when the exacting buyer insists on 
extra comfort, extra safety, extra 
mileage, the choice narrows down 
to the Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon. 















The Fisk Line includes Fisk Balloon, 
Fisk Premier Balloon, and Fisk Extra 


Heavy Balloon. For every tire there 
is a Fisk Tube. 


‘*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE’”’ 


FISK 


EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 
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of money that it is hard not to 
imitate them. Why should I tojj 
to build up a pile of stones, never; 
once pausing to enjoy the sun. 
shine or quiet conversation a 
noontime, when I know my pile, 
no matter how faithfully I work. 
will never equal the size of one 
of the smallest of mountains. 


* * * 


The most agreeable thing in life js 
worthy accomplishment. It is not 
possible that the idle tramp is as con- 
tented as the farmers along the road 
who own their own farms, and whose 
credit is good at the bank in town. 
When the tramps get together at 
night, they abuse the farmers, but 
do not get as much satisfaction out 
of it as.do the farmers who abuse 
the tramps. The sounder your argu- 
ment, the more satisfaction you get 


out of it. 
ok * * 


Of cuurse there is such a thing as 
economic injustice in the world. 
Some people are getting what they 
are not earning. Nothing is gained, 
however, by making ourselves mis- 
erable contemplating that fact. 
Most of us have it in our power, if 
we are willing to pay the price in 
effort, to overcome most of the 


| difficulties placed in our paths. One 


thing is sure, when we are work- 
ing as we ought to work, we are 
not worrying. 





A Permanent Investment 


AROLD Fowler McCormick 
of the International Harvester 
Company, treasurer of the First 
National Bank of Chicago and 
trustee of the University of Chi- 
cago, is custodian in a sense of 
many literary and business tradi- 
tions of his city. Among the leg- 
ends and legacies handed down to 
him are some relating to Eugene 
Field. Field was a great friend of 
Cyrus McCormick as well as other 
Chicago giants of the past genera- 
tion. 

Eugene Field, while a national 
celebrity was not a great business 
man and was not infrequently in 
need of a Maecenas. 

On two occasicns while in New 
York Field had recourse to a loan 
at the hands of his fellow poet and © 
friend, Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Stedman besides being a poet was 
a banker and member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

When, later, Stedman visited the 
Windy City, he called upon Field 
and graciously accepted that im- 
mortal’s explanation for deferred 
payments. Field then came out in 
his celebrated column, “Sharps and 
Flats,” with the following: 

“Edmund Clarence Stedman, of 
New York, is in Chicago for a tew 
days looking after his permanent 
investments.” 
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Has Your 
Present Location 
these Assets? 


Low production costs 


Plentiful and adaptable 
labor 


Cheap raw materials 


Low cost, abundant 
Power 


Low building costs 
Low taxes 
Tax exemptions 
Community cooperation 
Growing market 
for product 
Adequate railroad 
service 
Modern port facilities 







Get your raw. 


materials within a 
10O0O mile radius ~ 
Sell your output 
to a rich market 
reached overnight 








Pay dividends from |“ 


We. can do these things in 
Georgia. Plentiful, cheap 
raw materials areall available within 
easy haul. Labor, power, taxes, 
building costs and many other 
factors afford important economies 
to industry. 


Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent, with a net-work of active 
and interested railroads, a group of 
modern ports—well equipped and 
served by adequate coastwise and 
export tonnage. 


A factory in Georgia is assured a 
prosperous market for its products. 
The buying power of the South has 
trebled during the past few years. 
Prosperity has brought new wants 


(GEO 


min Georgia 


POWER 
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and the money with which to pay 
for them. 


Excellent sites are available and 
building cgsts are much lower than 
in other sections. Georgia’s pros- 
perous communities extend a warm 
welcome to industry. 


Investigate Georgia. F ind out 
what these outstanding advantages 
mean in dollars and cents to you. 


We will gladly place our engi- 
neers at your disposal in order that 
you may determine the profit op- 
portunities as they apply to your 
business. Georgia Power Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. New York Office, 
120 Broadway. 



















































Sales Multiplied 
29 Times 


in Five Years 
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INCE 1922 the production of Celotex has 
increased from 12,000,000 square feet to 
the present annual basis of 350,000,000 feet. 


The market for Celotex is as wide as the build- 
ing market itself. Every home owner wants the 
new degree of comfort and the substantial fuel- 
saving that Celotex brings ... and every home 
owner can afford it. 


Already Celotex has been built into more than 
119,000 homes. With this same material thou- 


sands have been remodeled. 


These facts establish Celotex as one of our fast- 
est-growing basic industries. An ample supply of 
raw material to meet future demand is assured by 
the practically unlimited yearly supply of bagasse, 


the cane fibre from which Celotex is made. 


The production and marketing of Celotex are 
on a sound, economic basis. Many of America’s 
leading business men are identified with its success. 


Complete information about Celotex may be 
secured by addressing Dept. M 164, The Celotex 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


[ INSULATING LUMBER | 
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Sage Sayings 
of Ed. Howe 


A VAST horde of men are going 
to the devil, but a still greater 
number are giving a good account of 
themselves. 

Look at the great number of our 
creditable American institutions. 
Not one managed by a bum. 

Look at our progress. We are in 
the lead, and every progressive step 
is made by ~-od men: the bums have 
nothing todo with it. 

Let us hope that the idle, the care- 
less, the unreliable, the incapable, will 
finally be able to take the hint. Their 
abuse of good men has always been 
unavailing; the best men cannot be 
kept down. 

The great lesson that should be 
taught unceasingly is that there is 
abundance for all. That is the fact 
of which there is least doubt, but we 
must earn, save and work. Nature 
abominates the shiftless, and rewards 
the careful. The foolish notion that 
men may make the world over, and 
leave out industry and thrift, is be- 
lieved by no intelligent man. 

For thousands of years we have 
been working to reform others. The 
great work is to reform ourselves. 

* ok Ok 


T’S a pity private business is not 
as well, as fairly, as expeditious- 
ly managed as the business of the 
public service corporations. What a 
lot of villainy goes on in private busi- 
ness! How little, in comparison, in 
the public service corporations ! 
- ¢ © 
NE often hears of the great 
fight being made by Capital, 
and the inference is usually given that 
Capital is fighting for robbery, 
spoils. 

The truth is, the great fight of 
Capital is for the sacredness of obli- 
gation, for industry. Capital is a 
thing that cannot prosper in a coun- 
try where there is only rioting and 
idleness. 

Capital is not heard of among sav- 
ages; it is an instrument of civilized 
and progressive peoples. 

— 


KNOW a young man of nineteen 
I who is managing a branch of his 
father’s business, and doing well. Is 
he not better occupied than his 
friends of similar age who are still in 
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school? Is he not daily acquiring 
more education? Is his future not 
more secure? Does he not find more 
satisfaction in life than the football 
and tennis players? Is not his work 
more useful? Does he not stand bet- 
ter in his community than other boys 
of his age who are problems of their 
parents and community? — Ed. 





Howe. 
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Workers Tell How They tn l i 
Like to Be Treated | i 


HA 
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| | 
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(Continued from page 23) 


ings to stimulate their interest in their HN 
work. eee ee mm 

Modern psychology is teaching us that 
the best way to get results out of 
human beings is by getting them to de- 
velop their own ideas and stimulating 
their initiative along their own con- 
structive lines. 


A Michigan cabinet worker 
writes: 





Just recently I was involved in an 
argument with the vice-president and 
cabinet room foreman oyer exactly the 
same thing of which your editorial 
spoke, namely, happiness while at work. 
This foreman begrudges- a man _ to 
whistle while he is at work. 

Secondly, social relations, as you call 
it I never have worked in a shop 
where such poor social relations exist 
as do here. The majority of the men 
do not speak to one another and the 
foreman makes it so the employees 
won’t speak to him. 


Two days following the argument the | 
vice-president brought me your editorial i 
and told me to read it and then to show B l H ld 
it to the foreman. Now, don’t you think a ul t to O 
that it was the vice-president’s duty to 
show that to the foreman? According 


2 i i ener m GOOD WILL 


ment. 





ih 
i 


, 
Let us hear from you some more. 


Your machine — truck, shovel, 
Notwithstanding the diversity i 


bus, or what-not—can be no 


of these views, discerning execu- | better than its power unit. If the 
tives will have no difficulty in : Hi engine fails, the whole job is un- 
forming certain definite conclu- 


sions as to how the majority of satisfactory—and priceless Good 
workmen like to be treated. Hil Will is lost. 
Clearly, they respond best neither 


to paternalistic coddling nor to the For this reason Wisconsin stand- 
brandishing of the big stick. They i ards of motor building permit no 
want to be treated as human 


beings, humanely. The key-man ul quibbling over details of quality. 


in modern industry manifestly is “Good enough” is mot . good 
the foreman. To the ordinary ‘enough here. 


worker in a large plant the fore- Lh 

a represents “ on. Every Wisconsin Motor—six or 
ne company, capital. e men wal : 

— have dealings with or even Hi ~ a ped Ba ay ve he youn 

cnow those higher up. to hole good wi ‘ 
In my opinion the greatest | chine, truck, tractor or bus it 

progress of all during the next ten iil drives. It is built to deliver More 


years will be made in developing : india 
foremen of superior type, fees HA Power per Cubic = ai Pr 
specially trained in the handling of upkeep cost per work-hour. nd 
both tools and human beings, men it does both. 

capable of commanding, not mere- HI 
ly a few dollars more per week 

than the workers, but salaries 
ranging from $4,000 to $7,000 or 
even more a year. Could there be 


















May we prove this to you? 
WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. I 


any more profitable investment WA MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

than several thousand dollars in a MAA en Ee Wi 
foreman possessing rare ability to HA pimsinge Pei oy ea Beaty 

— o large force of workers ! I i MI 120 H.P., for trucks, busses, tractors 

to give the very best in them, in WINNT and construction machinery, including {MY 
their heads and hearts as well as WT models housed as in- 

in their hands? HII dustrial units. 





i 
Nothing has such power to HI st EU ty i WAN 
broaden the mind as the ability to in- AA “ Wy MN 
vestigate all that comes under thy AA Aye 
observation in life-—Antoninus. AAA “wd 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


HERE have appeared of late some 
| cross-currents in the generally 
favorable trend of business and in- 
dustry whose rosy advent was noted at the 
close of last month. In the main, how- 
ever, it may be said that the early spring 
recovery in trade is still developing at a 
satisfactory pace. 

Perhaps the chief fly in the ointment is 
the determined trend of wholesale and 
retail prices toward lower levels. Drastic 
cuts in the oil classification have influenced 
rather unfavorably the psychological 
trade and speculative sentiment. 

The further reductions in commodity 
prices have also spread to a 
larger degree into the field of 
manufactured and retail articles. 


financial and commodity divisions. 


more to be running very close to last 
year’s totals, if not well ahead of them. 














February Net Income Indicated at 
Additional Gain from Last Year. 
Car Loadings Still High 

NDIVIDUAL returns of Class I rail- 
way operating statistics are in process 
of issuance at this writing and do not in- 
dicate any change in the irregular trend 


writer anticipates that there will be a 
good advance in the final figures from 
both the preceding month of this year and 
the corresponding month of last year. A 
figure of perhaps around $68,000,000 or 
$70,000,000 for the second month of 1927 
seems currently probable, which would 
show a gain of about $6,000,000 from 
the same month of last year. 

Coal loadings, in anticipation of the soft 
coal strike in union fields, have continued 
to bolster freight car loadings during the 
past month and it will be interesting to 
watch what the coming weekly figures for 
April will show. They will almost cer- 
tainly show a rather sharp drop, 
but could decline considerably 
from recent high levels without 








Steel prices have firmed up 
moderately but are still low com- 
pared with levels in the latter 
months of last year. The rigors 
of competition are making them- 
selves felt in the motor industry, 
also, and practically all price 
changes in this field have been 
toward substantially lower levels. 


Seasonal Gains 


® 5 the other hand, the gen- 
eral rate of industrial activ- 
ity has continued to increase, due 
largely, of course, to seasonal 
tendencies. Spring building plans 
have given some impetus to this 
field and steel and motor pro- 
ducers are doing a high volume 
of business which will make up, 
in large measure, for the lower 
prices currently quoted. 

The steel industry is generally 
at the highest rate of activity 








Highlights of the News 


Easter Trade at High Levels....... 
Car Loadings Pass Million Mark. . 
China Grows Serious in War...... 
Cotton Farmers Turn to Corn ..... 
Convert Your War Risk Insurance 
What of the Coal Strike? ......... 
American Arms for Nicaragua .... 
Continued Decline Brings Commod- 

ity Prices Near Post-War Lows 

:. eae enamel Sabine 
Canada Opens Way for Reciprocity 
France Has Her Own Coal Strike .. 
Anothery Danbury Hatters Case .. 
Sugar Position Holds Strong ...... 
The Mysterious Mexican Forgeries 
Lakes Navigation Opens Early.... 


Balkans Begin to Smoke Again.... 


dropping below the figures for 
the same period of last year. 
Car Loadings 

54 OAL loadings have been 
54 running approximately 20,000 
62 cars a week ahead of 1926 but 
58 loadings of miscellaneous freight 
62 and merchandise have also been 
60 showing material gains. Coke 
63 and forest products are really the 

only classifications to display any 

definite tendency to fall off from 

last year’s weekly levels. 
55 The week of March 12, 1927, 
57 showed total revenue freight 
64 loadings at slightly over the mil- 
61 lion-car-a-week level, the first 
59 time in the history of domestic 
63 railroading that such a_ high 
61 figure has come so early in the 
62 year. Last year the million 

mark was not reached until May 
63 and in 1925 until July. 

The million-car figures are 











witnessed since last year. The 





Corporation has stepped up its 
production almost constantly 

since the middle of March and is now re- 
ported at not very far from capacity 
operations. Independents have also in- 
creased their rates of output and are gen- 
erally at around 85 per cent. 

The usual pre-Easter activity in the re- 
tail, merchandising and department store 
fields has developed rapidly this year and 
is now in full swing. In general, the con- 
ditions here are well above the same 
period of last year and Eastern purchas- 
ing is understood to be considerably better, 
from a comparative standpoint, than was 
the Christmas buying. 

Conditions in the mail order field have 
also taken a decided turn for the better. 
After two months and more of rather 
disappointing business, sales of both the 
large factors in this classification have in- 
creased quite rapidly and appear once 


of earnings which has been apparent thus 
far in 1927, _ 

Thus far gains and losses from the 
previous year have about been equally 
divided though it appears that more of 
the larger roads are showing losses for 
their February returns than during the 
previous month. 

February Net 

While traffic ran considerably heavier 
in February of this year than in 1926, the 
larger gross receipts have, in many cases, 
been more than offset by heavier charges 
for snow removal as well as the very 
definite inroads made by the wage increases 
granted since the beginning of the present 
year. 
yg Rabe more than an estimate may 

be hazarded of February net oper- 
ating income at this writing but the 


not expected to hold, however, 
since there is usually a rather 
definite, even though moderate, 
decline in such loadings during the early 
weeks in April and this seasonal tendency 
will this year be augmented by opening of 
the bituminous coal strike. 
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Further Sinking in Commodity Prices 
Carries Averages to Lowest in 
Five Years 
T HE rather sharp recovery in general 

commodity prices noted toward the 
close of March did not last very long 
and quotations have once more given way 
rather sharply under renewed selling, not 
only canceling previous gains, but setting 
up new low levels for the long downward 
movement. 
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The steady melting away of commodity 
yalues which has been under way for over 
a year and has assumed somewhat sharper 
proportions during 1927, has now brought 
most of the recognized averages at least 
within striking distance of the post-war 
low levels, and at about the lowest figures 
seen in five years. 

One of the interesting facts regarding 
the commodity price situation is that the 
softness is by no means confined to the 
United States, but is characteristic, also, 
of British and Continental markets. 


Monthly Indexes 


Latest Mo.Prev. Yr. Prev. 
Dun’s Index......183.269 185.471 192.678 
Bradstreet’s » 22.5543 12.5153 13.3985 


T HE decline in grain prices has been 
quite general throughout the entire 
list and spot and future options are all 
rather sharply lower than they were at 
the close of the past month. Wheat has 
been the outstanding leader in the market 
weakness and shows a decline of 7 cents 
a bushel in the last few weeks. Corn is 
down 6 cents a bushel, oats about 4 cents 
a bushel and the smaller grains show 
various declines anywhere from 2 to 6 
cents a bushel. 

In the face of heavy selling through- 
out the entire grain market, cotton prices 
have once more stood firm. Following 
a rapid run-up after the Govern- 
ment’s final estimate on total ginnings for 


the season, prices have more recently re- 
acted, but the movement has been slow 
and orderly and future options are cur- 
rently at about the same levels as pre- 
vailed during most of March. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 
Whent, MiOy cciscccces $1.33%  $1.40% $1.56 
Corn, DP ctciscenessonas B .| 77 72 

ee 4214 461% 39% 
Cotton, Mid., May..*14.12 14.12 18.80 
CE ae 7.30 7.45 8.75 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio 16% -15%% 17% 
suger, GER. iccevce 0605 0605 .05 
Sugar, Beef, Family..... 21.50 22.00 27.00 
ee ae.” “eS 22.7: 22.75 23.50 
Sa . ae 3.00 35.00 35.00 
BEY i ache asa ase 7.55 7.65 8.45 
Copper Pe FOR a 13.30 13.371%4 13.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.65 6.75 7.15 
ME i06en sb caeeenncene 8.75 70.25 64.25 
Rubber, May  ..cccecssce d 41 60 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 1.22 1.38 1.55 
ED ésasmasencan 21 -17 


HE weekly indexes have all declined 

rather rapidly thus far in the month, 
and Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale 
price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has declined to a new low level 
on the movement at below 140, which had 
previously remained intact. The latest 
figure stands at 139.6, or less than 40 per 
cent. above the 1919 level. This compares 
with the post-war low of only 138 which 
was reached in January, 1922. 

Last year the highest level: fell just 
short of 160, and the record high since 
1913 was 247, which was reached during 
the inflation period in May of 1920. 
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MONG the miscellaneous commodi- 

ties coffee has stood out in rather 
strong form and prices are currently 
about a cent a pound above their previous 
levels. Raw sugar quotations have tended 
to ease off somewhat to below 3 cents, 
but refined quotations have held steady. 




















Money Rates Again Back at Eaee. 
Liberty Exchange Somewhat Under 
Expectations. Bank Clearings 


A a slight period of firmness 
around the close of the past month, 
due chiefly to Government operations and 
clearance of tax checks, interest rates 
have again declined and are back around 
the low levels which prevailed during the 
early part of March, and which seem to 
place the money market in a settled posi- 
tion of comparative ease. 


Call Money 


Call money failed to get above 5 per 
cent. even during the period of stringency 
and has again reacted to prevailing rates 
around 4 per cent., which are considerably 
below those prevailing a year ago. 

The only important change noted in 
the past few weeks has been in com- 
mercial paper, where the price for six 
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Anticipating California’s 
Future Growth 


4O meet the growth in California, 
| the Southern California Edison 
Company added 429,000 horse 
power between 1921 and 1925. 
This increase is 114% compared with 54% 
for the whole country in the same five-year 


period. 





The company’s present capacity is 807,000 
horse power and another five years’ growth at 
this rate will see a demand of 920,000 horse 
power more. 


A new plant now under construction will have 
the world’s largest electric generators, the 
world’s largest tandem compound turbines and 
the world’s largest horizontal water tube boilers. 


It is designed for an ultimate capacity of 
1,000,000 horse power. 


This is the sixth time Southern California Edison 
Company has employed Stone & Webster con- 
struction service in its program of extension. 





SE 


STONE& WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wissray mii) 


OPERATE ¥¢ 
FINANCE 





Boston, 147 Milk Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, Holbrook Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
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months’ accommodation has declined to 
a spread of 4 to 4% per cent., compared 


with 4% to 4% per cent. previously jp 
the present year. 


. 2 Wks. Yr. 

Ruling Ago Ago 
ee ee ere 4% 4% 43, 
60-90 day time........... 4% 4% 44” 
Commercial paper ........ 4% 43% 4y, 


Brokers’ Loans 

i one or two weeks of irregy- 

larity, brokers’ loans have once more 
resumed their advance, which movement 
has now been in progress for about two 
months. The latest figures of reporting 
member banks to the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank show total loans to brok- 
ers at $2,841,000,000, an advance of about 
$20,000,000 in a single week, and compare 
with a figure of about $2,804,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 

The latest figures are about $430,000,000 
above the low point reached last May, but 
are still about $300,000,000 below the high 
record for all time, which was _ reached 
during the first week of last year. 

Although Treasury financing by certi- 
ficates of indebtedness last month was 
very successful and resulted in an over- 
subscription of nearly 200 per cent., the 
refunding operations on the second 4% 
per cent. Liberty Loan Bonds have not 
been up to expectations. 


Treasury Operations 


* March the Treasury offered to ex- 
change the second 4%4’s for new 5- 
year Treasury riotes with a 3% per cent. 
interest coupon, and estimated the ex- 
changes at around $1,500,000,000. Latest 
reports, however, show that only about 
$1,350,000,000 of the second Liberty Loan 
bonds have been so exchanged, but even 
these results are gratifying in that they 
will save the Treasury about $10,000,000 
per annum in interest on the public debt. 
The outstanding amount of the second 
4%s is now only $1,730,000,000, which 
balance will undoubtedly be called for re- 
tirement or refunding in November. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
have fallen off from the high totals of 
earlier weeks in the current year but are 
still running over $1,000,000,000 higher 
than in corresponding weeks of 1926. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
New York . ise: 017,915,000 $7,050,217,000 





ee eee 685,039,000 593,446,000 
Philadelphia | Hy 298,000 569,860,000 
Cleveland ..... 711,287,000 635,929,000 
Richmond 297,636,000 295,502,000 
PEM v0 6<é 0s 284,094,000 292,677,000 
i rr 1,424,215,000 1,370,597,000 
me EOE: 255s 313,174,000 297,970,000 
Minneapolis 160,381,000 167,100,000 
Kansas City ... 299,975,000 286,243,000 
a eee 183,630,000 172,602,000 
San Francisco . 797,833,000 707,012,000 
Total 


- -$13,759,000,000 $12,429,000,000 














Early Navigation Benefits Business 
Conditions. Premier King Opens 
Door for Tariff Discussion 

PENING of inland navigation at an 
earlier date than usual will exercise 
a favorable effect upon grain movements 
and general Canadian trade, and this 
tendency appears already under way. 
Loadings of revenue freight on Cana- 
dian roads is running between 65,000 and 
70,000 cars a week, well ahead of previous 
weeks in March and around 10,000 cars a 
week higher than at the same period of 
1926. 
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Dominion steel output during the first 
two months of the current year fell about 
6 per cent. below 1926, but operations have 
recently shown considerable increase. 
Comparative prosperity of. the Prairie 
provinces has resulted in a favorable state 
of trade in the portion of the country 
west of the Lakes, where savings, invest- 
ments and purchases of necessities and 
juxuries are all reported at high levels. 


Canadian Reciprocity 


UCH interest accrues to the state- 
ment of Premier Mackenzie King 
indicating the Dominion’s willingness to 
meet the United States at least half way 
in any move looking toward revision of 
tariff laws on a basis of reciprocity. It 
is deemed that the recent appointment of 
a Canadian ambassador to the United 
States had some such prospect in mind. 
Mention was made last issue of the 
successful passing of Canada’s first gold 
export crisis since establishing the gold 
standard last year. The tide has now not 
only turned but turned with a vengeance. 
Canadian exchange has run up so rapidly 
that it seems quite probable that country 
may retrieve some of her gold much sooner 
than had been anticipated. 




















Weather Conditions Favorable. In- 


tended Grain Acreage Increases. 
Corn Estimated Higher. 


| apiece conditions throughout the 
cotton and grain belts have been 
generally favorable toward the new crops 
and the weekly weather reports have 
probably had considerable influence in the 
reactionary trend of wheat and the lesser 
grains. 

Recent reports indicate considerably 
less damage to the hard Winter wheat 
crop than occurred last year and, with 
increased plantings, the acreage of this 
type of wheat which will be left for har- 
vest appears likely to be greater than the 
acreage harvested in 1926. 


Prospective Plantings 


Figures for the whole of the United 
States which have recently been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
all-Spring wheat acreage at about 101.6 
per cent. of the. acreage thus devoted last 
year. The western district indicates 
Spring wheat acreage at less than 93 per 
cent. of that which was harvested last 
year, but the North Atlantic region has 
increased its acreage nearly 30 per cent., 
and the north central States plan to in- 
crease acreage a little more than 5 per 
cent., according to farmers’ intentions as 
of recent date. 

The Department also reports that total 
acreage for all countries of the globe 
which have thus far reported, exclusive 
of Russia, shows an increase of about 2.6 
per cent. in the intended wheat acreage 
over last year. 


ROOMHALL has revised his estimate 
on world wheat figures and has in- 
creased his estimate of world import re- 
quirements during the grain year to end 
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Write New Business 
avith Autopoint- 


A new way that sales managers have 
found to increase profits, cut costs 


goes have heard of Autopoint Pencil as a great business-getter. 
You have probably read our advertisements telling what other 
firms are doing to build sales by its use. You know its features. 


But you have neglected to send the coupon in to find out how 
it would suit YOUR business. May we urge you, in your interest 
and ours, to mail the coupon today? 


An attractive sample of Autopoint, in all its mechanical per- 
fection, with its beautiful Bakelite barrel, will come by return mail. 
And a little booklet telling how it will fit in to your sales plans. 
And figures on the remarkably low cost of using Autopoint. 


Why it succeeds 


Autopoint is successful because it is intrinsically valuable — 
because no one but appreciates its merit once they have tried it. 
Autopoint is never thrown away. Of what other advertisement 
can you say this? 

Your salesmen present Autopoint with the name of your com- 
pany, and a selling message, permanently stamped on its imperish- 
able barrel. Your prospect is impressed. Autopoint stays in his 
pocket. Each day your message is a reminder of you countless times. 


The increasing use of Autopoint by the thousands of firmsthatuse 
it as a definite part of their selling plan, is its best recommendation. 





Let us send you complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out what Autopoint can do, and where it fits into 
your plans. Why not mail the coupon today? 
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July 31st, 1927, to a total of 760,000,000 
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The:Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 


System are based 
on Service # 2 «& 


st ~ ios properties of the 
System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making the service better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 





The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.”? 


‘BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Operating strictly under state super- 
vision and on the mutual plan. 
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$ per cent. per annum, in quarterly installments of 
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shares have no taxes to pay, no insurance to 
look after and no titles to bother with. 
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Investment Suggestions available any time and no notice of desire to 


withdraw is required. 
Let Us Send You Booklet 
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bushels, compared with a previous esti. 
mate of only 720,000,000 bushels. Th), 
increase, however, is practically balanced 
by revision of his estimate on exportable 
surpluses for the present season, which 
are now placed at 908,000,000 bushels, ap 
increase of about 40,000,000 bushels over 
the previous figure. 

The outstanding factor in the cotton 
market in recent weeks has been the final 
ginning report of the Department of 
Agriculture, which places the amount of 
lint cotton ginned from the 1926 crop at 
only 17,688,000 bales. Such a figure 
would be equivalent to only about 17,- 
910,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 
which compares with the final crop esti. 
mate of the Department of Agriculture 
made last December for a production of 
18,618,000 bales. 


Bullish Ginning Figures 


f Me ginning report for the present 
season’s crop is therefore consider- 
ably less than had been indicated by the 
Government’s previous estimates, even 
though the number of bales ginned com- 
pares with only 16,123,000 bales from the 
crop of 1925 and only about 13,640,000 
bales from the crop of 1924. 

Following publication of this bullish 
ginning report, prices on practically all 
options advanced rapidly and quotations 
were run up nearly $3 a bale. Subse- 


quent reactions, however, based on realiz- 


ing sales, have brought quotations back 
to about the same levels as those prevail- 
ing during most of last month, where 
they are still more than 2 cents a pound 
above the low point reached last De- 
cember. 


Corn 


— prices have been rather heavy 
in recent weeks due at least in some 
measure to Department of Agriculture 
reports showing intention of farmers to 
plant approximately 6 per cent. larger 
acreage in corn in the present season than 
the acreage harvested last year. Based on 
such estimates the 10-year average yield 
per acre of corn would indicate a crop 
of as much as 2,808,000,000 bushels for the 
present season, compared with last year’s 
crop of 2,645,000,000 bushels, which was 
the largest domestic corn crop on record 
up to that time. 

Considerable of the increase in corn 
acreage is attributed to the Southern 
States, where many farmers are reported 
turning from cotton to the raising of corn. 











Oil Production Still Too High. Sugar 
Prices in Seasonal Decline But 
Technical Position Strong 


a — Following several 
weeks of declining production, the 
domestic output of crude petroleum has 
again taken an upward turn. The increase, 
however, in recent weeks, is compara- 
tively small, amounting to only about 3,000 
barrels per day, and latest weekly esti- 
mates show total domestic production at 
an average of only about 2,464,000 barrels 
per day, compared with the high record 
reached during the week of February 26th 
at an average of 2,486,000 barrels per 
day. Despite this decline from the peak 
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levels, domestic production is still running 
well over 500,000 barrels per day ahead 
of the corresponding period of 1926. 


LTHOUGH there have been indica- 
A tions of -at-teast-a~ temporary check 
to the rather drastic movement toward 
lower price levels for both crude and re- 
fined, prices cannot be said to have firmed 
up to any very encouraging degree; nor 
do present conditions warrant any such 
material recovery. Gasoline is quoted at 
around 634 cents a gallon for United 
States grade in the Chicago refinery mar- 
ket. This shows a recovery of about a 
half cent per gallon from levels prevail- 
ing around the first of the month, but 
mid-continent crude is currently selling 
for about $1.30 per barrel, or a decline 
of over $1 per barrel from the high prices 
of $2.37 recorded at the high of last year. 


Sugar Position Still Strong 


UGAR—Prices in this market, at 

least so far as raw sugar is con- 
serned, have suffered rather definite even 
though moderate reactions since the mid- 
dle of last month, but these declines are 
quite expected at this time of the year, 
since it is a period of seasonal low prices 
for the commodity. 

The end of March and the early part of 
April are generally assumed as the high 
point of Cuban production and the move- 
ment to Cuban ports from the interior 
has been at an exceptionally high rate, 
especially during most of the weeks in 
March. 


Muh has been made of this high 
rate of grinding, but it does not seem 
to affect the technical position of sugar, 
since the Government crop curtailment is 
still in force and the final Cuban crop is 
limited by law to lower levels than the 
previous season. 

There has been much talk of increased 
beet sugar plantings in Europe, but most 
estimates appear to be exaggerated. The 
most competent authorities do not antici- 
pate more of an increase than about 
7 or 8 per cent. over last year, which was 
a comparatively small year for the Euro- 
pean growers. 


The Coal Strike 


C OAL—It is too early in the game to 
estimate very definitely what effects 
the bituminous coal strike in the union 
fields will have on prices, the coal indus- 
try in particular or domestic industry in 
general. Weekly production has been 
maintained at very high figures of nearly 
14,000,000 tons per week right up to the 
final date when the union workers were 
scheduled to strike. Companies and indus- 
tries have been increasing their supplies 
at a rapid rate in anticipation of the 
strike, and latest estimates place reserve 
supplies of soft coal at somewhere 
around 80,000,000 tons. Meanwhile, prices 
have not shown any very definite tendency 
to firm up, and, if anything, are inclined 
to be somewhat lower. 

The usual Spring cut in the price of 
anthracite has been anywhere from 10 to 
20 per cent., or from 50 cents to $1 per 
ton, but the lower prices do not appear 
to have stimulated purchasing of advance 
supplies to any large degree. 

After considerable strength during. most 
of the past month, prices for crude rub- 
ber have given way considerably, but are 
still holding near their March levels. 
Declines in both crude and refined oil 





Continued throughout the latter part of 





by actual test, factory workers 


are more efficient in Oakland 


( (The makers of Crystal White Soap found their labor 20% more ) 
efficient here than in their middle-western factory. (The Shredded 
Wheat Co. (Pacific Coast Division) declares labor in their Oakland 
plant is 25% more efficient in summer and winter than in eastern 
and middle-western plants. (The Mazda Lamp Division of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. states their eastern breakage represents a unit of 

\ 20%. In their Oakland plant it is less than 1%, J 








oe as these figures are— they are typical of tests 


reported by many national industries that operate factories in 
Oakland. 


Oakland workmen are not Super-men — they are merely 
healthier, happier workers. They live well. 42% own their 
homes. Their families are contented. Their children attend 
good schools = play in public recreation grounds. Life is good 
to them here — so they work well. 


Oakland’s mean annual temperature — 57.1 degrees — is 
closer than any other industrial American city to the ideal for 
highest labor efficiency — 59 degrees. 


Manufacture in Oakland and cut your production costs 
give your products an even footing in the struggle for the Western 
market. A copy of “Industrial Oakland” will tell you how and 
why. May we send it? 


be ge request from a business executive a technical industrial survey 
of this territory will be prepared for any particular industry. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


This advertisement of Oakland and 
Alameda County— the West's fastest 
growing industrial district — is pro- 
uced co-operatively by the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ala- 
meda County Board of Supervisors. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


This company, through its subsidiaries, distributes 
electricity to four hundred seventy-eight communi- 
ties in Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas and supplies gas to ten communities. 
Its light and power customers include every class— 
residential, commercial, industrial, municipal, urban 


To the conduct of this highly technical and diversi- 
fied business, National Electric Power Company sup- 
plies a skilled and unified management which is 
always alert to rigidly apply operating, engineering 
and financial economies, as well as to maintain good 
service and foster favorable public relations. 


57 William Street 
New York 



































cessful business leaders. 
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Have You Read 
“ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS” 


How to Run Any Business on a Big Business Basis 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 
This has proved to be the fastest selling business 


book. Its author is one of America’s most suc- 
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March and early in April, but within the 
past week or so there have been sign; 
of a firming up or at least a check to 
the downward movement. 

Prices in the steel and iron market are 
holding fairly firm at their somewhat 
lower levels, but the miscellaneous metals 
have generally given ground. 

















Estimates Vary on Success or Failure 
of Bituminous Coal Strike. Dan- 
bury Hatters Case in Boston 
A T this writing, the bituminous coal 

strike of 1926 in the union fields is 
just getting under way, and no very reli- 
able figures are available on what pro- 
portion of the union workers have actually 
failed to report for usual duty. Unofficial 
figures place the number at anywhere 
from 75,000 to 150,000 union miners in 
what is called the central union field. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the 
number of union workers who have gone 
on strike in the outlying districts. There 
are about 185,000 workers in these outly- 
ing sections, but in many instances indi- 
vidual agreements have been made be- 
tween the workers and their employers to 
continue mining operations under the old 
Jacksonville agreement, the operators 
temporarily agreeing to continue wages at 


‘the old scale, pending the outcome of the 


main strike in the central territory. 

Perhaps not more than 50,000 workers 
have actually gone on strike in these out- 
lying operating territories, and the total 
number of workers on strike throughout 
the entire non-union fields might be con- 
servatively estimated at about 125,000 to 
150,000 employees. 


Non-Union Operations 


EANWHILE tthe non-union mines 

continue operating at a high rate 
and quite a number of the union operators 
are making fair headway in recruiting 
strike-breakers and in continuing opera- 
tion on a reduced scale and an open-shop 
basis. This is especially true in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Consumers in this section and _ the 
Youngstown district appear to have suffi- 
cient accumulated stocks of soft coal now 
on hand to supply normal operations for 
anywhere from 60 to 90 days. Practically 
all of the large consumers are well 
stocked, and the seasonal period of the 
year together with comparatively subnor- 
mal demand for soft coal are all factors 
which seem to indicate that the operators 
have sumewhat of an advantage over the 
workers at the beginning of the strike. 
At any rate, it does not appear that the 
employees are in nearly as strong a posi 
tion as they were during the strike of 
1922. so 

There has been considerable agitation 
on the part of union officials looking 
towards a sympathetic strike in the non- 
union fields. Any very extensive strike in 
this direction does not seem probable : 
the present time, though it is — 
as a possibility and would unquestiona )ly 
strengthen the union position to a large 
degree if it materializes. 


HE National Conference Board re- 
ports a firm and rising tendency be 
employment and wages within the “~ 
six weeks, compared with considerab! 
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+ men have progressed to 4 point where vo 
etals both sides have agreed to submit the i 
question t6 a’ board of arbitration. Nego- TH E | | N IT | ‘ATI ‘R 
tiations before*the board have been initi- 
ated by the employees, who: have sub- 
mitted their origirial demarids for ‘in- 
creases Of a dollar per day in wages, 
though this is chiefly in the nature of a 
— formality, since the union demands have 
ure been cut to an increase of 714 cents per 
n- hour since the original demands were 
made. ; 
coal Danbury Hatters Case 
S is A decision of far-reaching importance 
reli- and one that recalls the famous Danbury 
~~? Hatters’ case has recently been handed 
ee down in Boston courts. A local section 
cla 
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at Early Spring Leads to Pre-Normal 
the Opening ee Great Lakes 
avigation 
ers N2 very important changes seem to é; ' ee 
t- have taken place in trans-Atlantic E Modine Unit Heater is different 
tal conditions, either from a standpoint of Ww —far advanced. Suspends from the 
ut ~— “ rates. Oil —_ has —_ eighs steam line, up out of the way. One 
n- somewhat more urgent but prices for compact Modine Unit Heater takes th 
to movement hold about unchanged. In view Only nana 4900 ead, al ol es 
of indications for an early opening of 125 Ibs = — ‘ e 
Lakes navigation, inquiry for trans-At- 7 Two men can install it in 30 minutes, 
lantic charter space on grains has also after piping has been completed. 
“ ee ae With the Modine Unit Heater the warm 
te Although at this writing, general navi- Ch currents Pe directed rg i 
rs gation on the Great Lakes has not been Greater anges in rection are easily and quickly 
g officially declared open, there seem defi- c i made. Deflectors give vertical control of 
a- nite indications that it will be open by the apac ty heat discharged. Modine alone offers the 
ap time this review reaches readers. universal directional advantage. 
S- 

Great Lakes Séatées' Opens The Modine has more prime heating 
1e HE .Geet movement . testa . deitly surface than any other Unit Heater of 
is T after the middle of March and ves- “Directed? equal size and weight—greater heating 
vl sels have fared forth in increasing num- capacity. Heats and distributes over a 
* bers since then, especially on the Lower Heating wide area approximately 2000 cubic feet 
4 Lakes, with the early spring and moder- of air per minute. 

ate weather conditions. A fleet of 50 ves- . . 
° sels is waiting for the gun at Port Arthur The. Modine Unit Heater costs less than 
am and Fort William, practically all of equivalent direct radiation. Is built for 
: which lay ready and loaded with grain life-time service. Send for complete facts. 
“ for the eastern voyage. I 
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fethargy in this regard during the first 
two months of 1927. 

The wage disputes between the wéstern 
railroads and their conductors and train- 


of a milk union in that city will be forced 
under the decision to pay damages of 
over $60,000 as a result of boycott and 
intimidation, which several milk com- 
panies alleged were used against them 
last Summer in an attempt to force the 
employment of union men only. 

















In connection with Great Lakes trans- 
portation it is interesting to relay the 
figures just published by the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association for traffic last year. 
Total volume of bulk freight handled on 
the Great Lakes amounted to 121,290,000 
net tons, -This figure shows a gain of 
8,000,000 tons over the 1925 season, and is 
260,000 tons larger than the previous high 
record volume moved in the 1923 season. 
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GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER 


A large manufacturer of Steel Storage Equipment, with 
main plant and general offices near Chicago, is looking 
for a General Sales Manager. 


This work calls for a man with broad, general sales 
administrative experience. 


| The remuneration for the right man will be entirely 
satisfactory, and the possibilities for development are 
literally unlimited. 


Your letter will be treated with strictest confidence, 
and arrangements made for a personal interview. 


Please give complete details. Address Box 
324, care Forbes Magazine, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, II. 
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gress in the present and more serious 
aspects of the foreign situation: Consid- 
erable discussion is still heard regarding 
debt revision, the League, Nicaragua and 
Mexico, but by far the outstanding por- 
tion of world politics has_been.the Chinese 
situation. 

It is rather refreshing to be able to 
report that the State Department seems 
to have used considerable tact and com- 
mon sense in dealing with this situation, 
and for once the Government appears to 
have public opinion solidly behind it, 
which certainly cannot be said for most 
of the other foreign dealings of this 
country. 

The American policy has been in close 
harmony with that of the other major 
nations in the Chinese situation, but 
America has not appeared to make a show 
of its’ military force except when abso- 
lutely necessary for the defense of 
American lives and property. 


Internal Revenue 


F INAL figures for March revenue col- 
lected under the income tax have not 
yet appeared, but total internal revenue 
collections for the first eight months of 
the current fiscal year up to March Ist 
amounted to well over $1,560,000,000, or 
an increase of more than $21,000,000 over 
the aggregate collections during the same 
period of the previous fiscal year. 

With the practical certainty that March 
collections will again run far above those 
for last year, speculation is rife regarding 
the possibility of further tax cuts in the 
next session of Congress. President 
Coolidge has intimated that he is in favor 
of an additional reduction, but Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon is more conser- 
vative in this regard and does not seem 
inclined to such reduction of the national 
revenue. 


More Investigations 


| Aarne though the Senate is not in ses- 
sion, members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee have decided that they 
are empowered to carry on committee in- 
vestigations into the Mexican, Nicaraguan 
and Chinese controversies and are plan- 
ning to stage a nice old-fashioned Senate 


investigation. 


Attention might here be called to the 
final date on which old insurance policies 
issued by the Government to its World 
War soldiers must be converted. Unless 
the war risk insurance is converted be- 
fore July 2nd, 1927, such right of conver- 
sion is lost to the holder of the old insur- 
ance. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance at Washington. 




















Chinese War Menaces Foreign Lives 
and Property. News from All 
Parts of the Globe 

HINA—What the international 

world has watched with good- 
natured tolerance for the past two years 
as just a “friendly battle” between vari- 
ous factions in China has unexpectedly, 
at least to the average layman, assumed 
serious proportions, as the Nationalists 
have swept northward into the wealthy 
and foreign commercial sections around 
Shanghai. 





wars 
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Little definite resistance was shown to 
the Cantonese forces, and Shanghai 
Nanking, Hankow and Chin Kiang all 
fell to the now famous General Chang 
in fairly short order. 

Despite the wise precautions of the in- 
ternational settlements, the usual Chinese 
plundering and looting resulted in many 
foreign casualties and in a massing of in- 
ternational troops which has not been seen 
in China since the bloody days of the 
Boxer uprising. 

Probably the greater number of the 
marooned foreigners have now been re- 
moved to safety, but the situation at this 
writing may still be termed definitely 
serious. 


The Great Mexican Mystery 


OF fpentcr ge ne light has been more 
recently thrown upon the mysterious 
notes and sub-surface turmoil which has 
been going on between officials of the 
United States and Mexico, if recent press 
reports are to be given any credence. 
The unofficial report is that some parties 
or other who were interested in precipi- 
tating a definite break between the two 
countries had delivered to President 
Calles messages supposed to have orig- 
inated in Washington and which were 
specifially designed to inflame the Mexi- 
cans to acts which would force the United 
States to take more drastic steps than it 
has thus far. 


International Oil 


The plot seems to have been discovered 
before it did much damage, however, and 
a little of the well-known oil has been 
spread over the troubled international 
waters, though the situation between the 
two countries should certainly not be 
called friendly. sR 

ICARAGUA—lIntermittent _ fighting 
goes merrily on between the two 
presidential parties, and beyond the fact 
that neither has succeeded in gaining any 
notable victories, there is not. much to re- 
port except that the United States has 
announced an official shipment of arms 
and amunition to the supporters of the 
Diaz government. 


HE BALKANS—After a rather 

lengthy period of comparative quiet 
this section of the Continent has again 
moved forward into a portion of the 
spotlight through Italian accusations that 
Jugo-Slavia has been fomenting strife 
and arming itself, with a hungry eye 
towards the boundaries of Albania. 


Smoke in Albania 


The situation seems to have been over- 
emphasized, however. It was not even 
brought to the attention of the League of 
Nations and seems to have been success- 
fully smoothed over by France, Britain 
and Germany, acting in the capacity of 
big brothers. 


REAT BRITAIN—British railway 

revenues continue to expand, unem- 
ployment is on the decline and sterling 
has advanced to a new high for the pres- 
ent year. The number of miners engaged 
in their trade in the British fields is still 
on the gain, but output has suffered its 
first setback since the strike was officially 
ended, though the decline in production 
is a small one. 
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Business houses everywhere are 







LikE some ancient vandal chieftain 
who ruthlessly took human lives, in 
order to gain his ends, the gunman 
today exacts from American business 
the lives of those employees who 
handle payroll cash. 

No business that pays employees 
by cash is free from this tyranny of 
America’s most vicious criminal organ- 
ization. Almost daily, in cities small 
and great, payroll bandits shoot to 
kill—inside offices as well as on the 
street. They want money—cash— 
and will not be thwarted by guards, 
iron bars or even retaliatory gunfire. 

Free your business from the des- 
potism of payroll banditry. Pay-by- 
check and thereby save your funds 
. . . and above all the lives of your 
faithful employees. 


Install the Todd System 


Through the use of Todd Protecto- 
graphs and Todd Checks, your pay- 
roll problem can be efficiently and 
economically handled. And the work 
can be done at an amazing speed by 
using our latest Protectograph—the 
Todd Super-Speed. 

This machine is built on an en- 
tirely new principle. It is unequaled 
in speed and simplicity of operation. 
With it, a reasonably experienced 
operator can write in the amount line 
at the rate of 1000 checks an hour. 
It is a labor-saver, a time-saver, a 
money-saver. 


The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a variety of 
standard models, one for every type 


of business, priced from $37.50 -_ 
Only Todd can make a Protectograph. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
patented self-canceling features, 
eliminate another major source of 
possible check losses by preventing 
change of Berni name, date and 
number and “counterfeiting.’’ Count- 
less imprints of the word “VOID” 
appear the instant the forger’s acid 
is applied. 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
namely, forge of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. Qualified 
Todd users receive policies at the 
most advantageous discounts from 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company. 


in the bondage of this 
Reign of Terror 


Put an end to Payroll 
Banditry for good by using 
this modern system 





























The Todd Super-Speed 


The Super-Speed and other Todd 
Protectographs write in words and 
figures—in two colors. The forger 
cannot alter them because the imprint 
is shredded into the very fiber of the 
paper. And if you use Todd Green- 
bac Checks, and Standard Forgery 
Bonds, every cent of your funds has 
a triple protection against loss, and 
your checks are cashed by local trades- 
men without hesitation or risk. 

A Todd expert is ready to demon- 
strate the Super-Speed for you. And 
our handbook — “Modern Payroll 
Practice’’—will open your eyes to the 
advantages of the Todd Pay-by-Check 
System. No other book on the sub- 
ject is so complete and authoritative. 
Efficiency experts would charge you 
a large sum for similar information. 
The handbook will be sent free to 
every executive sending the coupon 
attached to his letterhead. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. © 1927, The Todd Company 


TODD SYSTEM OF * 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of ‘‘Modern Payroll Practice.” 
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Extract from the New York Times: 


“The rich man with his hundred thou- 
send surplus can. spread it over a bundred 
stocks. The little fellow with just $500 
cannot indulge the luxury of variety. 
But the investment trust actually enables 
an investor to diversify the laying out of 


a ten-dollar bill.” 


Collateral Trustee Shares 


of the 


NEw ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, Inc. 


Yielding approximately 744% 


give as much diversification to the investor of $100 as to the 


Both are proportional. owners of 
the securities (Stocks of 80 leading American industries) underlying 


investor with $10,000 or more. 


these shares and held by the 


_Federal National Bank of Boston, as Trustee 


Among the high grade securities back of these Collateral Trustee 
Shares are U. S. Steel, General Motors, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Union Pacific Railroad, American Smelting and Refining, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and listed stocks of 74 other leading 


companies. 


A complete list of securities held by the “Trustee” for the benefit 
of Collateral Trustee shareholders will be furnished on request. 


INVESTMENT ‘TRUST, Inc. 


Ask for Folder F.M.-3 


NEW ENGLAND 


85 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“There are no deductions from dividends” 



































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $95,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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RANCE—The so-called “commercial 
crisis” seems to. be waning and reports 
have recently noted a distinct recovery in 


’ various lines of commercial activity, not- 


ably in the textile field. Meanwhile, many 
rates have declined still further and the 
discount ‘rate for short term bills has 
dropped to about 3% per cent. 


Foreign Trade — 


‘French foreign trade has shown con- 
siderable improvement in the past month, 
but such favorable factors are balanced 
by prospects for a rather long coal strike 
in the mining fields throughout the entire 
nation in response to a proposed. reduc- 
tion in wages by the French operators. 


ERMANY—tThe Reichsbank has in- 

creased its holdings of gold some- 
what further and gross receipts from 
taxation have also advanced moderately. 
In general, the industrial improvement 
seems to be. continuing with steel pro- 
duction and employment figures making 
almost continuous gains. On the other 
hand, there appear such adverse indica- 
tions as a declining coal production, less 
favorable foreign trade figures and a con- 
siderable increase in business failures. 
Interest rates are still easy. 


| psec icitdrgse pet celebrated the eighth 
anniversary of its foundation early in 
the month by admission of 80,000 juvenile 
recruits into the reserve army. The addi- 
tion’ of these new soldiers who have 
reached military age combined with the 
anniversary celebration in a general holi- 
day throughout Italy. 


Lira Firm 


Although foreign trade is still unfavor- 
able, the balance of imports over exports 
has been cut down considerably during the 
past six or eight months. Meanwhile, 
money rates continue definitely easy, and 
business is at least fair despite the drastic 
deflation. Unemployment is still high, but 
the beneficient effects of deflation are 
notable in the continued firmness of 
Italian exchange. 


USTRIA.—Statistics of Austrian 

trade for 1926 show an unfavorable 
balance of $154,000,000, which is $20,- 
000,000 more than in 1925. 

Analysis of the figures reflects the in- 
dustrial crisis, for it shows a decrease 
in exports of manufactured goods and a 
decrease in imports of coal and raw ma- 
terials. The latter is partly explained 
by the healthy increase of hydroelectric 
power and the fact that home industries 
had previously purchased large stocks 
of raw materials. 

The press is especially disturbed by 
the decrease of exports to Germany and 
Poland, which fell off one-quarter and 
one-half respectively. 

The total exports were 1,728,000,000 
schillings and the imports 2,806,000,000. 

The United States stood sixth in ex- 
ports to Austria, coming ahead of Ru- 
mania, Switzerland and Italy. America 
stood tenth among the customers of 
Austria. 
ager ge ere general revision of 

the Rumanian import tariff is ex- 
pected in this country. The following 
are among the commodities affected: 
automobiles and automobile parts, mo- 
tor cycles, tractors, threshers, typewrit- 
ers and adding machines, canned goods, 
gray cotton sheetings. 
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This map shows the location in North America of the properties of the Cities Service organization, which, from a small beginning in 1910, has 


grown until today it includes more than 100 public utility and petroleum subsidiaries. 


SERVING A NATION 




















One of the most important of 
the 100 Cities Service subsidi- 
aries is Empire Gas and Fuel 
Co. It produces annually over 
9,000,000 bbls. of oil, and its re- 
fining capacity is 20,000 bbls. 
daily. 


Cities Service subsidiaries sup- 
ply sixty communities annually 
with more than 8,000,000,000 
cubic feet of manufactured gas 
for domestic and industrial 
purposes, 
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—g modern romance of SUCCESS 


To provide millions of people with the advancements 
of present day life—the everyday necessities of good liv- 
ing—Cities Service subsidiaries operate in 30 states. 


This great organization of 18,000 trained employees 
brings electric light and power, oil and gasoline, natural 
and manufactured gas, and transportation into 3000 
communities. 


Over $500,000,000 of diversified properties make Cities 
Service a dominant contribution to American progress. 
That it has won an outstanding position is evidenced 
by the fact that 275,000 individuals, banks, insurance 
companies and other institutions are now enrolled as 
investors in the Cities Service organization. 


The keynote of Cities Service operations is local initiative 
and control in each property, backed by the concurrence 
of a strong central management committee of business 
executives, eminent engineers and able financiers. At 
minimum expense, thismanagement provides fordiversi- 
fied properties all the advantages of nationally known 
experts in every line with no loss of local experience, 
initiative or pride of individual achievement. 

“Serving a Nation” is an illustrated booklet, telling about the Cities 
Service organization and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. 


This free booklet sent upon request addressed co Cities Service Com- 
pany, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Goldman Band Concerts are broadcast by Cities Service Company Fridays at 
wo] E25 eee GRAY iE Beart WEL Wat WEN WEA, to 
oO stations: > > ’ 

wine W), WSAL WGN, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WEAA. 























Among America’s leading utili- 
ties is the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, oneof the 100 subsidiaries 
of CitiesService. Itserves a pop- 
ulation of 410,000 with domes- 
tic and industrial electricity. 


Over 64,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas issupplied annually 
by Cities Service subsidiaries. 
Pipe line system covers terri- 
tory equal to land area of all 
England and Wales. 





























CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


“Diversified Interests 


Unified Control 
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St. Louis 








RECORD OF 
INVESTMENTS 


This loose leaf binder 
offers a simple method 
of keeping your per- 
sonal-property accounts. 


Separate sheets for— 


Summary of Income 
Bonds 
Stocks 

Mortgages 


Ask for Folder ND-1 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 


89 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 


Buffalo 
San Francisco Seattle 











Get N 


This! 


If you ever want to be in 
a position where a ten 
dollar bill doesn’t mean 
any more than a ten cent 
Piece, you’ve got to stop 
spending it as lightly as a 
ten cent piece right now! 
$10 or more monthly un- 
der the Prudence Partial 
Payment Plan starts the 
purchase of a 5%% Guar- 
anteed PRUDENCE - BOND, 
draws the full rate of in- 
terest while waiting, and 
puts you on the road to 
financial stability. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y State Banking Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331 Madison Ave. ~ 162 RemsenSt. 


exsoune Vail f or Bookletasscsu=, 
F.M.1032 


Name 


Address 








© 1927 P. Co., In 
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Alvan Macauley, president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, interviewed by 
ForseEs : 

“No, there isn’t the slighest truth in 
the many newspaper 
reports that we are 
planning to take 
over and consolidate 
this, that or any 
other company. 

“Business ha 8 
been good and looks 
good. Profits will 
not be as large as 
last year. But the 
total “pfodtiction” of -automobiles, if you 
eliminate Ford from calculations, will be 
as -great as in 1926. 

“Yes, I do believe that there will al- 
ways be a demand for the highest class 
of cars. Style always will be a factor. 
The motor industry has reached the 
point where the cheapest cars will carry 
you all the way across the continent to 
San Francisco—if you don’t mind suffer- 
ing aches. But with the increasing pros- 
perity of the American people there is 
going to be a good market for first- 
class cars that are really designed with 
a proper sense of proportion, attractive- 
ness and beauty. Fritz Kreisler may not 
be so very greatly superior as a violinist 
to the best of the others, but it is the 
shade of difference that makes people 
far more eager to hear him than any 
‘other. The same principle applies to mo- 
tor car ownership. 


“Our company is expanding production. 
Last year we spent more than $10,000,000 
in improving our facilities. Our factories 
are to-day. more efficient than ever before 
and we have developed an organization 
trained to do superior work. This en- 
abled us to reduce prices recently and 
since then orders have shown a very grat- 
ifying increase. 

“The Pacakrd company’s reputation for 
building the best motors for aeroplanes is 
such that it is now doing more business 
in this field than any other motor company. 
Only the other day it received an order 
from the U. S. Navy Department for 
45 Packard 600-horsepower engines at a 
total cost exceeding $600,000. 

“The company to-day employs 12,000 
workers.” 

J. W. Harriman, president, Harriman 
National Bank, New York, in an inter- 
view with Fores: 

“It is quite unnecessary, I believe, to 
recite my reasons for being optimistic 
over the future. Reports from practi- 
cally all lines of business make one feel 
pretty confident in recording the belief 
that the wave of prosperity with which 
this country has been blessed for sev- 
eral years past shows no real sign of 
recession. 

“The very fact that many leaders of 
industry are fearful as to the immedi- 
ate future is reflected in the cautious 
manner in which they are conducting 
their business. Of course we are all 
aware of the fact that cheap money is 
the basis of our continued prosperity. 
When the time comes for the tide to 
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) WHAT THE 
BR LEADERS SAY 


go out—which we all hope will be ip 
the very distant future—the real truth 
will undoubtedly present itself as to 
whether those who have been preach- 
ing caution have really followed their 
own advice. 

“I am not skeptical; but, having been 
through many experiences and listened 
in the past to many expressions of con- 
servatism, I am naturally a little cyni- 
cal, and await developments which will 
make me more than happy, should my 
surmises be wrong. 

“I have always’ found that, in these 
periods of cheap money and easy credit, 
undue advantage has been taken of 
both; and, when the.days of reckoning 
arrive, many surprises have been in 
store for us. 

“In the past eras of easy partial pay- 
ments, undue optimism and expansion 
have invariably brought about a very 
precarious and unpleasant situation. 

“In casually reading over opinions of 
the leaders of business I have noted 
that the Federal Reserve Bank is often 
referred to as.a bulwark which will do 
away with the repetition of the troubles 
of other days. I certainly hope so; but 
I cannot believe we will go through any 
great recession without experiencing 
unlooked for troubles that the Federal 
Reserve Bank may be unable to clear. 
It was not established for such pur- 
poses. 

“However, ‘sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof, and if business lead- 
ers are as cautious as the daily records 
would indicate, it is possible that our 
fears will be allayed and the minimum 
amount of possible disaster will be in 
store for us. Let us hope so! 

“It’s easy to ride on the crest of the 
wave if you are a good contributor. 

“An inquisitive old lady, out for an 
afternoon stroll, came upon a crowd of 
boys following respectfully at the heels 
of a large man who was in haste. 

“Ts he some famous person?’ she 
asked a small boy. 

“No, he replied, his eyes on the 
pavement, ‘he’s got a hole in his pocket.’” 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: 


“I see nothing to indicate that busi- 
ness will not continue to be good 
throughout the country. I do not look 
for any change in the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate for some time to come 
because I can see no occasion for 
changing it. The stock market seems 
to be going along in a very orderly 
fashion and I see no evidence of over- 
speculation. All signs and indications 
at the moment point to the country en- 
joying a successful business year-” 


John J. Raskob, chairman of the finance 
committee, General Motors Corporation: 


“For the first six months of this year 
we expect to have earnings much larger 
than in the corresponding period of 
1926. I think the automobile outlook is 
very satisfactory, and this is particu- 
larly true so far as General Motors is 
concerned.” 
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Reaction in 
Textiles 


Raw Cotton and Rayon Con- 
tinue Steady but Other De- 
partments Show Apathy 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


UTSIDE of the cotton goods divi- 

sion and the rayon market textile 

conditions can scarcely be regarded 
as improved. Especially in the woolen and 
worsted trade business is very apathetic 
and the outlook far from encouraging. 
The situation in raw cotton continues to 
have a favorable effect upon buying, for 
wholesalers realize they are not running 
much risk in placing orders ahead for their 


requirements. This belief has been empha-_.: 


sized by the increasing steadiness of cotton 
and the higher prices which have been 
realized. 

In cotton yarns, however, buyers have 
not been affected in the same way and 
hesitate to place orders for more than their 
current requirements. They contend that 
the cotton market is not likely to continue 
on its present level and are awaiting fur- 
ther concessions: ' 

Prices on both yarn and cloth are firm 
because both spinners and weavers claim 
a very small margin of profit based on re- 
placement costs. Those who are fortunate 
enough to own cotton at or near the bot- 
tom can realize a fair profit but the num- 
ber of these is regarded as comparatively 
small. 

Mills Curtail Operations 

HE announcements of retrenchment by 

the American Woolen Company in the 
shape of shut-downs for an_ indefinite 
period of certain of its woolen mills are 
reflected in similar announcements of in- 
dependent plants which may be closed only 
for a period or may be shut down perman- 
ently according to the developments of the 
future. 

Orders on lines lately opened have been 
far from satisfactory. This is true of 
both men’s wear and women’s wear, al- 
though in the latter certain specialties are 
receiving attention to a moderate degree 
by the cutting-up trade. Reports of ir- 
regularity in prices are current and stocks 
in certain directions are said to be rather 
burdensome. 


Silk Market Irregular 
I RREGULARITIES are noted in the 
silk market where business is being done 
at close margin and with a gain in the 
size of stocks on hand. The factor of 
competition is facing manufacturers who 
do not see much prospect of change in the 
near future. Curtailment is likely to in- 
crease and is regarded as the only: solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Raw ‘silk prices are 
lower and stocks are of fair size. 

Recent advances in rayon have given the 
market a more stabilized complexion and 
have increased the sales to consumers. 

Increased consumption of this fibre is 
in progress, particularly among cotton 
goods manufacturers, while in both un- 
derwear and hosiery a more satisfactory 
demand is reported. Further advances are 
predicted in the comparatively near future. 




















International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Resources over $25,000,000 


N April 18, 1921, International Securities 

Trust of America was organized to conduct 

. the business of an investment Trust — a business 

which had not been tried on a large scale in the 
United States. 


On November 30, 1926, at the close of its fiscal | 
year, International Securities Trust of America 
had resources of more than $25,000,000. During 
the year bond interest was earned more than five 
times and preferred share dividends more than four 
and a half times. Earnings on common shares, 
before reserves, were more than four and a half 
times the dividends paid on the Class A shares; 
_ after reserves, more than three times. 


The six years have shown a steady progress in earn- 
ings, in the accumulation of reserves and in the 
growth of capital. 


For circular, address 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 












































Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


The 20 Major Executives Average 21 
Years Utility Experience 


The properties in the Associated System are operated by 
men all of whom have been successfully engaged for many 
years in the various phases of public utility business. 


In addition the Associated properties have the services of 
one of the oldest and most widely known organizations en- 
gaged in the supervision of public utilities. 


Some of the properties were built by the present manage- 
ment more than 20 years ago. Under their supervision the 
properties have steadily increased in the number of customers 
and in earnings. 


The Associated System has pursued conservative financial 
and business policies. It serves a 2,300,000 population and 
has over 37,000 shareholders in 46 states and 18 foreign 
countries. =“ 


7 Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
-. Write for our Illustrated Year Book ‘*F” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 





.61 Broadway a New York 
































10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages 

Odd Lot trading offers to 

both the large and small 

investor are outlined in 
_ an interesting booklet. 


Copy furnished on request. 
Ask for F. 284 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 























KEEP IN 
TOUCH 


with current market 
conditions—a requisite 
of sound investment 
practice. Our 


MARKET-LETTER 


sent free on request will 
give you a concise view 
of the situation. 


Odd Lots 


We have a special 
department for ex- 
ecuting orders in 


less than 100 share 


amounts. 


Send for Market Letter J-1 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchenge 
52 Broadway New York 














market has shown greater irregularity, 
sharper movements and more frequent re- 
actions in the past six weeks than has 
been the case for many months. 

This is usually looked upon as the def- 
inite signal of distribution and the writer 
does not argue with such sentments. It 
also is being taken as a signal by many 
authorities that the market is in a weak 
technical situation, one that is constantly 
growing weaker and that will very soon 
lead to a wide-open break in prices. 


bbe writer admits that this is possible 
but is not yet prepared to forecast such 
a drastic drop in market prices as is gen- 
erally held to be just around the corner 
by many market analysts and traders. 
And perhaps one of the chief reasons why 
he does not concur is because that opinion 
is so generally held. 


Attention of readers has previously been 
called to the fact that our stock aver- 
ages, as shown in the chart above, have 
just barely broken through into new high 
ground for all time. 


The period of hesitancy is quite natural 
at this point although it should not last 
too long. We would give the general 
market a few more weeks of grace in 
which to gather momentum for any re= 
newed general upward movement which 
may materialize in the Spring months. 


F some such movement does not ma- 

terialize definitely in that time then the 
situation will look much weaker than it 
now does. But the rank and file of trad- 
ers seem to have lost sight of the correc- 
tive movements which are constantly go- 
ing on in the market as regards individual 
groups and individual issues. 

It seems a rather wide-spread opinion 
that because the important leaders have 














| Telephone Hanover 2500 
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been making new highs quite consistently 


HE month of March is noted not, 
only for eccentric weather but also 
eccentric stock movements and it 
certainly has not disappointed in the lat- 
ter. There is no denying the fact that the 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Kept Firm by Corrective Irregularity 
but Continued Caution Is Imperative 


By R. W. Schabacker 





the whole market has been doing 
the same. This is quite far from the 
facts. It is only necessary to make a list 
of present prices in the individual issues 
and compare them with the 1927 highs to 
see that we have actually been engaged 
in an intermediate bear market inside a 
general bull market since the first of the 
present year. 

So marked have these movements e- 
come that it is almost unfair to ask a 
prophecy on the general market. The 
“general market” has become a series of 
markets in which individual groups and 
individual stocks pursue their upward or 
downward courses without a great deal of 
regard to each other. 


ipo is unquestionably typical of a dis- 
tributive market, but it is no less 
typical of a market that is keeping itself 
in satisfactory shape by constant correc- 
tion of technical conditions. 

The writer feels that if stocks were 
going to go down very swiftly they would 
have broken long before this under the 
unquestioned volume of public selling and 
the more or less professional pressure of 
short-selling. The “powers that be” have 
taken a great deal of stock since the first 
of the year and it does not appear that they 
would have done so unless they expect 
to get rid of it at higher prices. 


Once more, however, we must warn 
readers against carrying any great amount 
of stock. The writer’s feelings are still 
favorable toward higher prices but he is 
not blind to the large bundle of bear- 
ish arguments that he has not touched 
upon. 


‘TE most specific advice which we 

would care to give is that given in 
previous reviews. Play the long side of 
the market for speculative profits but with 
only a small portion of capital, buy only 
on good reactions, be satisfied with moder- 
ate profits and be ready to sell out, even 
at a loss, if your stock drops below the 
levels reached on the last sizeable reaction. 
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Have You Profited 


from the recent 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited from the mixed market 

movements of 1927, exactly as they profited from the alternate declines and advances in 
the stock market of 1926. Profits available from all 1926 recommendations given — not 
a chosen few, not a picked list, but all—show, at the current market, an average of 43.43% 
on the invested capital. 


Since the first of this year (1927) under the mixed stock market conditions that have 
existed, clients of the Institute have been advised to avoid motors—with the exception of 
General Motors—motor accessories, textile, baking stocks and other industrials with a 
questionable outlook. 


At the same time, they have been able to continue to profit consistently from outstand- 
ing, individual sound, opportunities, outlined from week to week in the Advisory Bulletins 
of the Institute as follows: 


Purchase Present Points 


BULLETIN ADVICE Price Price Advanced 
January 1—Buy Hudson & Manhattan......... 41 53* 12 
January 8—Buy International Harvester ....... 140 160* 20 
January 15—Buy Gulf, Mobile & Northern com- 
: a ita tketdaksidhne oats cats 37 60 23 
‘ January 22—Buy Baldwin Locomotive .......... 145 200* 55 
January 29—Buy Remington Typewriter ....... 128 168 40 
February 5—Buy Mathieson Alkali ............. 87 107 20 
February 12—Buy Delaware & Hudson.......... 175 195 20 
. February 19—Buy Union Carbide & Carbon...... 106 120 14 
February 26—Buy Atchison ..................... 166 178 12 


| March 5—Buy Case Threshing Machine....... 150 165 15 
*Profits accepted on these stocks. 
Average profits accepted, or available,—64.11% on the Capital used. 


The above are results of recent advices. Original recommendations, in 1926, were much 
lower, Hudson & Manhattan at 30, International Harvester at 115, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
common at 27, Baldwin at 128, Remington Typewriter at 115, Mathieson Alkali at 82, 
Delaware & Hudson at 160, Union Carbide at 86, Atchison at 125. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances, there are still sound profit opportunities available. But, 
the keenest discrimination is now necessary. 


Our current Advisory Bulletin discusses the entire stock market situation, pointing out 
clearly sound profit opportunities, making equally clear pitfalls to be avoided and stocks to 
be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply return the coupon below. 
ees ee I = SS LF A A A VT eS CRY ewe eRe! are am 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


American. Institute 
of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me FREE Bulletin FBA 


REPOS CD POSSE DE CORD DOD 906602409 5D40646S0 wd ORS 
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Fortunes Are Lost 
Through Neglect 





ORTUNES are built 

up through hard 
work, patience and abil- 
ity and are lost literally 
overnight through 
neglect and unwise in- 
vestment decisions. 
Ordinary prudence de- 
mands the protection 
which we provide to 
small and large investor 
alike, through our 
Supervisory Service and 
our Weekly Letter Ser- 
vice with consultation 
privilege. Details on 
request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 








































What of the 
Market? 


What program should the 
successful investor follow 
now? Is this the time to 
buy? sell? accumulate 


bonds.and notes? 


This market is puzzling. 
Bad judgment at this time 
will prove costly. 


The latest Brookmire 
Bulletin contains concrete, 
specific suggestions you 
should consider before tak- 
ing any action. A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-185 
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the speculative possibilities left in 

the public utility group of stocks, 
as being one of the very few classifica- 
tions whose earnings and prospects have 
been constantly improving but which have 
not shared in any run-up within the past 
six months. 

The anticipated move in these stocks 
got away somewhat earlier than we ex- 
pected, due to public desire to purchase 
and very general and sudden brokerage 
house recommendations on the utility 
group. What seems to have happened is 
that they got away a little “before the 
trigger,” and inside interests fed the stocks 
out and checked the run up, probably to 
complete their accumulation. 


iF AST issue we called attention to 


More of the Utilities 


HE result was somewhat discourag- 

ing from a market standpoint, but we 
have outlined our ideas on the situation 
above. We still feel bullish on this group 
of stocks and expect a sizeable advance 
before Summer. 

Without regard to individual earnings 
the following public utilities ought to 
share in the anticipated upward move- 
ment : 


Peoples Gas of Chicago (details of 
which were noted in this section last is- 
sue), North American, Standard Gas & 
Electric, Columbia Gas & Electric, Elec- 
tric Power & Light, National Power & 
Light, Hudson Manhattan, Public Serv- 
ice of New Jersey, Consolidated Gas of 
Baltimore, Electric Bond & Share, Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, Detroit Edison, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, and Common- 
wealth Power. 


The Sugar Securities 


HE sugar group is another in which 

market movements have been disap- 
pointing of late but whose technical posi- 
tion and future prospects appear still to 
be favorable. 


The outlook is not sufficiently definite, 
nor are the companies sufficiently strong, 
to make this group attractive as anything 
but a speculation, but judged from such 
an angle, we feel that they have very def- 
inité possibilities for worth-while advance 
in the coming months. 


Prospects for the Industry 


T HE general trend of raw sugar 
prices has been upward since late. last 
year when plans were made for Cuban 
restriction but within the past month there 
has occurred what we are pleased to term 
an intermediate reaction. 


Prices for Cuban raws have declined 
slightly below 3 cents but this movement 
appears seasonal and coincides with the 
high point of the Cuban grinding season. 
Despite the recent high rate of such grind- 
ings the Cuban crop is still definitely lim- 
ited and new plantings. of European beet 
sugar are pretty well established at con- 
siderably less than 10 per cent. increase 
over last year which was a low one. 


Some Recommendations 


HE writer feels, therefore, that the 

current reactionary situation is mere. 
ly temporary and while he does not ex. 
pect any great boom in sugar or sugar 
stocks he feels favorable to moderate com. 
mittments in the group from a speculative 
standpoint. 

Among the securities which should 
share in strengthening market prices are 
such issues as Cuba Cane, common and 
preferred, Cuban American, South Porto 
Rico, Guantanamo, Central Aguirre, Cu- 
ban Dominican, Fajardo and Punta 
Alegre. 


*“O. G!”—Another Cigarette 


HE writer likes to follow stocks whose 

companies are just embarking on a 
large advertising campaign, especially 
where the possibilities inherent in such 
advertising are as great as they are in 
the popular, low-priced cigarette field, 
Earlier in the year we called attention to 
Schulte and United Cigar Stores, in con- 
nection with the Barking Dog brand. 


Schulte has only advanced a few points 


but United has gone up about ten. 

Now comes the new brand of popular 
cigarette called “Old Gold” to sell at the 
favorite price of 20 for 15 cents. And, 
wonder of wonders,—it is put out by our 
old but lately failing friend Lorillard. We 
have long watched this stock and won- 
dered why the company did not branch into 
this particular field which it is now en- 
tering. 


Lorillard 


Tt company is a good one but has 
been handicapped by just this lack of 
a popular cigarette to back up its high- 
class smokes and tobaccos. We do not 
think there is any special hurry about buy- 
ing the stock, but we feel strongly that 
lots picked up here and there on good 
reactions will eventually yield very nice 
profits. 

The company and its stock have been 
floating gradually lower in the past couple 
years and it will prove expensive to put 
Old Golds on the market and put them 
among the top-notchers in sales. It is an 
experiment and may take quite a while 
to show results, but we feel that such 
results will be well worth keeping an eye 
on. 

Take Your Pick 


MONG the issues which we deem in 

most favorable position for advance 
are General Railway Signal, Pressed Steel 
Car, common and preferred, Packard, 
Rubber, Loew’s, General Motors, U. S. 
Steel, Missouri Pacific, common and pre- 
ferred, New York Central, Southern 
Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Rock Island, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Penn- 
sylvania, Western Maryland, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Southern Railway, Anaconda, 
Baldwin, Bethlehem, Central Leather, 
Wright Aero, Crucible, Du Pont, We:t- 
inghouse Electric, Goodyear preferred, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Internation- 
al Nickel, Miami Copper and Norfolk & 
Western. 
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Repeat Orders 


are the basis of the remarkable 
earning power shown by the 


GOLD SEAL 


Electrical Company 


which has just declared a spe- 
cial dividend. 








Its trade-marked product is na- 
tionally advertised and distrib- 
uted, to meet consumer de- 
mand. It is a replacement, 
essential to one of our most 
thriving young industries, and 
hence a repeat sale like razor 
blades or automobile tires. 


We recommend for investment 
the securities of this - prosper- 
ous company. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F. 


Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 


(Incorporated) 
50 Broad Street 660 Madison Ave. 
Hanover 7026 Regent 1993 














Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associaie Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n. 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal poimts throughout South 











Export Trade 
Higher 


Recent Figures Highest in 
Six Years—Analysis of 


in Individual 
Countries 


By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


XPORT activities continue to 
E; gather momentum and to confirm 

the indications that this bids fair 
to be a record foreign trade year. Total 
exports for February exceeded $373,000,- 
000, which was the highest for that 
month during the last six years. The 
volume of fabricated exports is well 
sustained. In fact, the proportion of 
our total trade during February, which 
was made up of wholly and partly fabri- 
cated wares (including manufactured 
foodstuffs), was just under sixty-seven 
per cent. 

The outstanding factor in these gains 
is the improvement of our trade to 
Europe, though our South American 
exports are running at some twenty-five 
per cent. in excess of a year ago with a 
much more moderate gain in Asiatic 
exports. 


Status 


German Trade Gains 


ERMANY has shown the most con- 

spicuous recovery of our European 
markets, most of the other Continental 
countries showing either slight declines 
or holding steadily at last year’s aver- 
age. The United Kingdom is also regis- 
tering a substantial advance over last 
year due, no doubt, to the shortage of 
domestic production because of delayed 
recovery from the strike. 

In Latin America Brazil is at last 
showing a very gratifying recovery. In 
fact, our exports to her in January were 
some fifty per cent. over January, 1926. 
Argentina is likewise showing a slight 
improvement due to the recovery of her 
own European trade. 

The North Coast countries, Colombia 
and Venezuela, are maintaining the 
striking increase in their purchases of 
American goods, the rate of expansion 
in the case of Venezuela being particu- 
larly impressive—nearly ninety per cent. 
increase in January, 1927, over the same 
month in 1926. Mexico, as was to be 
expected, has shown a slight decrease 
in her takings of our wares, whereas 
Cuba has apparently checked the de- 
cline due to the fall in sugar prices and 
has now regained the rate of importa- 
tions of last year. 


The Far East 


i the Far East, India is registering 
the outstanding gains, with China for 
the first time showing a moderate de- 
cline—less than twelve per cent. Aus- 
tralia, Japan and New Zealand are all 
steady, in so far as imports from the 
United States are concerned, showing 
no decided change from last year. 
South Africa is becoming a market of 
increasing significance for American ex- 
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The 
Well Balanced 
Investment Program 


contains both bonds and 
stocks. DIVERSIFIED 
TRUSTEE SHARES, 


representing common 


stocks of 24 leading 
American __ corporations, 
constitute an important 


part of the well balanced 
investment program. 


Ask for Booklet No. 4 
"Shares in America” 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 1060 














porters, although its possibilities have 
(Continued 0. page 73) 





Stocks to 
Buy? 


Are there any stocks 
which can be safely and 
wisely purchased for 
profit now? 


You will find the 
answer in our current 
Bulletins—Free. 


“ , R.W.MS NEEL DIRECTOR 


Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 


120 BOYLSTON 8ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SFM-5-13 
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ae 
Forbes Guide for I t | 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
Section One 
(See page 74 for Second Section) 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No. oe Olde, ae Air Reduction ............ $6a 147- 22; ’20-'26 152 -134% 150 49 
No. cS i Sh COR Allied Chemical ........... 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 143%-131 140 43 
100 i a? ere ee Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 27; ’20-’26 97%- 88 95 63 
25 2,474 341 Pe ee American Catt .......000<: 2 63- 39; 1926 503%4- 45% 47 42 
No. 600 140 6.67e 3.08, 6m Amer. Car & Fdry......... 6 116- 91; ’25-’26 107%- 99% 104 59 
No. 770 967 AS ln eee Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-’26 115%4-105% 110 73 
100 610 170 23.40 = ...ssen Amer. Smelt & Refin. ..... 8 152- 29; °21-’26 153%4-132% 145 55 
100 450 138 rf reer Amer. Sugar Refiu. ....... 5 96- 36; ’21-’26 86%- 79 83 6.0 
100 «10,788 118 11.00 ~ ........ Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 151- 96; ’21-'26 168 -149% 167 54 
100 a. oe Bed Ke bewans Amer. Woolen ............ ‘i 166- 19; ’20-’26 333%%4- 1834 c ii 
50 3,000 a ae gt) “itusae cen Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; ’20-’26 4914- 45 46 63 
25 2,000 34 062 = «sees, Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... oe 28- 13; ’25-’26 15%- 11% me as 
No. OG Fo 4B cesence. Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; ’25-’26 44Y4- 39% 42 62 
100 2,324 228 23.42 = -seeeese Atch., Topeka & S. Fe..... 7 172- 76; ’21-’26 181 -161% 176 40 
100 676 245 2408 = ..seeeee Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; ’21-’26 205 -182 185 54 
100 500 187 11.58 = .cccoes. Atlantic Refining .,........ os 154- 78; ’22-’26 1177-107 110, 
100 200 241 2242 = -seeeess Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; ’19-’26 20134-143% 183 38 
100 1520 140 17.20) = «seeress Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 110-30; ’21-’26 11534-1064 114 53 
100 1802 168 7.48 = «eeecers Bethlehem Steel ........... an 97- 37; °20-'26 51Y%- 43% SE ots 
No. 770 64 5.52E eee e eee Brook-Manhattan Trans. ... 4 78- 9; °23-'26 70%- 65 66 61 
No 510 101 7.83 se eeeees Brook. Union Gas ......... 4 100- 56; ’24-’26 9334- 8934 91 44 
No a2 «| (3 4.007 weeeeeee eee 2 157- 33; '16-’26 3444- 3014 32. 6.2 
No 600 «= 411 8.65  —seeeeees Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; ’24-’26 126 - 90 93 3.4 
No. 977 FRAP adviswees California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 70 - 64 66 6.1 
25 2000 36 3.33 — ..ceeiee California Petroleum ...... 2 38- 17; ’23-’26 32%- 26% 28 «7.1 
100 333 100 , Perr Central Leather pfd......... «. 109-28; ’20-’26 67 - 54 66 —Cisxss 
No. 1,123 40 a ee Comes Ge Peete ........+- Sa 74- 23; ’20-'26 63%4- 60% 62 81 
100 1,190 181 24.75 == ..--eeee Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 8 179- 46; ’21-’26 162%-151% 162 49 
100 1158 100 Nil = ....eee. Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd..... - 55- 7; ’21-'26 25 - 18% 21 ie 
No. B44 42 — BBB lew scene Childs Company ........... 2.40t 75- 32; ’24-’26 535%- 49% 50 88 
25 4,392 = Chet Cree CIE vcckcdscncece 2.50 39- 8; ’20-’26 391%4- 34% 37. 7.1 
No. 2,705 11 rrr SOS eS 3 55- 28; ’25-’26 4314- 38% 40 75 
No. 500-20) 16.50) ee ee eeee I cin ad 0st nena 7 178- 83; ’24-’26 19454-167% 190 3.7 
100 342 108 | Colorado Fuel & Iron ...... By 54- 20; ’21-’26 631%4- 42% 58 - 
No. 3,000 54 687 = cceseeee Columbia Gas & Elec....... 5 91- 33; '24-’26 9154- 82% 87 58 
No. 1,641 16 0.20 == cee eveee Congoleum-Nairn ......... ~ 67- 12; ’23-’26 21%- 17% 19 oa 
No. 4320 94 9.43 = -sseeees Consol. Gas of N. Y. ...... 5 146- 57; ’20-’26 10934- 94 97 52 
No. 506 60 6.72 ee eee ees Continental Can ........... 5 94- 43; ’23-’26 73%4- 62% 65 7.7 
No. 1,760 12 LUS® wwe eee Continental Motors ........ 0.80 16- 5; ’22-’26 133%4- 11% 12 67 
25 2,530 20 4.03 == sw vneeee Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 52- 31; ’24-’26 55%- 46% ss $9 
100 550 147 8.72  —sewveeeee > eae 6 278- 48; ’16-’26 9634- 77 90 67 
No. 500 Nil Nix ee eeweee Came Gane Siger ...:....... 60- 5; ’20-’26 10%4- 8% 9 a 
10 1000 32 O.39% — -eeeeeee Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 39- 11; ’21-’26 28%4- 23% 24 41 
No. 310 87 maar” 6 Sg oee eed Davison Chemical ......... me 81- 20; ’20-’26 32%4- 26% 27 - 
100 TE Se eee Delaware & Hudson ...... Q 184- 90; ’21-’26 186 -171% 185 48 
50 1690 131 1060 ........ Del., Lack. & West......... 7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 173 -140% 163 4.3 
No. St git” eeeres Dodge Bros. “A” ......... * 49- 21; '25-’26 27%4- 20 20 * 
No. a a eee Du Pont de Nemours ..... 8 360-105; ’22-’26 212 -168 209 «3.7 
No. 1,626 26 ee. Gixeesies Elec. Power & Light...... a 40- 17; ’25-’26 20%- 16% 19 ” 
No. 604 18 “ares ee Elec. Refrigeration ........ 2 91- 33; 1926 37%4- 29 30 (6.4 
100 c 2 Se. rere Se Me MD GaSdbnse kena secs bi 42- 10; ’23-’26 4714- 39% 44 ‘ss 
No a a SS Serres Famous Players .......... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 1143%4-107% 108 9.3 
No. 4500 10 409  ........ Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; ’25-’26 53 - 46% 53 59 
No. 100 rae Foundation Co. ........... 8 184- 58; ’23-’26 86%- 75 8 869.3 
No. ee, MR, ntcnnece Freeport Texas .......... 4 37-7; ’20-'26 57%4- 34 55 7.2 
100 200 141 4 ee General Asphalt ........... ai 94- 23; ’20-’26 9634- 77% 83 “i 
No 7,211 an - ssderees General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 87%- 81 84 48 
No. - 8700 56 19.36 = ......5 General Motors .......... 8 226- 55; '24-'26 182 -145% 181 44 
No. a Se” eeerrees Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 116 -82% 113 4.4 
No. 600 55 4.83» 3.03» TER ax 83- 38; ’22-’26 44Y4- 37% 39 an 
No. 602 25 Nil ww cece Goomrieh, B. Fo. ccccsce. 4 88- 17; ’20-’26 5834- 42% 54 7.4 
100 iS 2a? Pee Goodyear Tire, pfd......... 7 115- 35; ’23-’26 105%4- 983 104 6.7 
100 2490 155 10.42 ......-. Great Northern pfd. ...... 5 96- 53; ’21-’26 911%4- 795% 86 58 
100 WS 1ZF ZB lew enee Gulf States Steel ......... 5 105- 25; ’20-’26 64 - 53 61 82 
100 400 105 PS 9) ee aL Hudson & Manhat.......... 2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26 567%- 40% 50 65.0 
No. m_ =2. a. Hudson Motor ............ 3.50 140- 20; ’22-’26 74¥%4- 48% 69 5.1 
100 - =. 2: Jae Tilinele Central ...... 2.000. 7 127- 77; '23-’26 12954-121% 126 5.6 
100 a ae. arrrere Interboro Rapid Tr......... eg 39- 9; ’22-’26 52%- 43% 45  .. 
No. i er | see Int. Business Machines .... 4 57- 38; 1926 653%%- 53% 63 6.4 
No. 681 18 - . Gananene Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; ’22-’26 64 - 43% 53 3.9 
100 1,000 193 ik  eanedonl Int. Harvester ..........0. 6t 158- 67; ’20-26 165 -135% . 154 79 
25 - 2 fe eee International Nickel ....... 2 49- 10; ’20-’26 44 - 38% = $1 
No. 500 145 ws aeau noch International Paper ....... 2 92- 28; ’20-’26 60%- 53% e-. 35 
No. 4,474 56 “ie. ciieexaiela Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-’26 64%4- 60 62 81 
10 3,679 -™ Oe  vaasecad a err een 1.20 82- 42; 1926 ee. 45% 50 2A 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (ec Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. Y ded 
June 30. _(h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended on 31. (p) Year ee November 
38. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (8) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com, stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 13 months. 
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Triangle,’ 


Condition of Building March, 
1927 


Pittsburgh’s newest Commercial Hotel, under con- 
struction, will open October 1st, 1927—600 rooms and 
baths. I have a block of Roosevelt Hotel Ten-Year 
7% Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Gold Notes. Total 
issue $650,000. Dated December Ist, 1925, to mature 
December ist, 1935. Secured by a General Closed 
Mortgage, subject to a prior lien of $3,600,000. The 
Colonial Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 


This entire proposition will represent an investment 
of about $6,000,000. Assets will show equity of about 
$2,250,000 behind these Gold Notes, or about $3,500 
Security Behind each $1,000 Note, without apprecia- 
tion in land values. It is calculated that 80% of these 
Notes will be retired by Sinking Fund by maturity, 


You Can Invest at 
7% Plus In The 


Roosevelt Hotel 
Pittsburgh 


| At 6th St. and Penn Ave., the heart of the “Golden 
where land values appreciate rapidly 








Building when cumpieted 
October Ist, 1927 


thereby increasing the security behind the Notes out- 
standing. 


With the great demand in Pittsburgh for this hotel, the revenues 
from shops on two floors, hotel rooms and cafeteria in basement, its 
income is assured. The interest on these Notes will be earned Over 
Five Times. Bankers and others in Pittsburgh who have invested in 
these Notes, and hotel experts predict this hotel will be one of 
Pittsburgh’s biggest successes, financially, and They Know. Banks 
and brokers have bought these Notes for their clients. I must release 
some of my funds invested in these Notes, for other purposes, there- 
fore I am offering some to a few investors. 


I will give with each $1,000 Note a bonus of 2 shares of the Capital 
Stock (par value $50 per share). No Capital Stock is for sale. The 
entire interest of the Owners is in this Stock. survey made by 
Horwath & Horwath, nationally known hotel experts and account- 
ants, shows that this stock will pay large returns. 





A descriptive circular on request. 


ar me Circular describing Roosevelt Hotel Ten-Year 7% 
FRANK H. SCHILLING a 
* 


1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 9714, Plus Accrued Interest, to Yield About 7.19% Denominations $500 and $1,000 
Use the coupon 
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Export Trade Higher 

(Continued from page 71) 
as yet been appreciated by a relatively 
small number of our merchants. It is, 
however, well worthy of careful atten- 
tion, as is evidenced by the twenty per 
cent. gain which it is now showing in 
its imports of American wares over last 
year, 

In general the European business 
weather map this month is under a 
cloud except for Germany and its im- 
mediate neighbors, Austria, The Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Britain is feeling 
the depressing effects of China’s dis- 
turbance and there is also some little 
apprehension concerning the forthcom- 
ing budget. Unemployment figures con- 
tinue to be formidable. 

French business seems somewhat dis- 
couraged over the excess of imports, 
February showing the first unfavorable 
balance since last July. The automobile, 
iron and steel, and leather industries 
continue to show declines, though the 
rest of the industrial situation has 
slightly improved, notably in the textile 
industry. 


Scandinavian Outlook Better 


Scandinavia is suffering from a series 
of ills—prevalence of the hoof and 
mouth disease in Denmark, labor un- 
certainties in that country and Norway, 
and seasonal dullness in Sweden. The 
early spring will, however, bring some 
relief in this region and in the Baltic 


country, notably Finland and Latvia, and - 


the outlook is, therefore, regarded as 
somewhat better than a year ago. One 
index of this is the rise of industrial and 
banking share quotations. 

In the Near East conditions are still 
quiet, with a more marked depression in 
Egypt where the full effects of low cot- 
ton prices are now being felt. 


Far East Improving 


| Pept gel reports from the Far East 
are not as discouraging as might at 
first be presumed. In fact, that area in 
many respects is in better shape than 
any other major trade territory except 
Canada and the United States. Japan- 
ese cables indicate a more optimistic 
tone in trade circles with increases in 
textile exports and a strong tone in. the 
raw silk market. Stabilization of the 
rupee has greatly improved India’s for- 
eign trade outlook, especially because 
of prospects of lowered taxation and of 
a promising pick-up in cotton mill op- 
erations. 

Crop forecasts throughout Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies are ex- 
cellent, especially for rice and sugar 
and this territory therefore continues to 
offer promise for American exporters. 
The general trade situation in both north 
and south China has shown some im- 
provement owing to the fairly effective 
isolation of the troubled zones. 

The reports from Australasia do not 
indicate any serious slackening in spite 
of damage to certain crops by cyclone 
and floods. Import volume. continues to 
hold up—in fact, has registered sharp 





increases over recent months. Certain 
dairy and pastoral products have shown 
slight decline in exports. 


N the whole, the reports from nor- 

thern Latin America continue to 
be unfavorable, though Cuba, as was 
indicated above, is showing a slight 
improvement. Mexico and Central 
America are very much under clouds of 
uncertainty though a moderate amount 
of business is being done with older 
firms having credits well established in 
this country. 

On the continent of South America 
there are in general encouraging re- 
ports. Colombia and Venezuela con- 
tinue their decidedly promising ad- 
vances due to the aggressive exploita- 
tion of raw materials and active con- 
struction of public works. The slightly 
favorable trend of coffee prices has 
been helpful in Colombia and particu- 
larly in Brazil. 


Argentine Exchange Higher 


The reports from the River Platte in- 
dicate no imiportant changes though 
exceptionally large export movements 
have stiffened Argentine exchange rates, 
which are likely to react in marked im- 
provement of import movements—a fac- 
tor that American traders might well 
bear carefully in mind. West coast re- 
ports are less encouraging due partly to 
political factors in Chile and to pro- 
longation of cotton and sugar depres- 
sions in Peru. 
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Shares Book Earns 
Out Value 1926 


Par 
50 1,211 $102 
25 1,754 25 
No 1,061 i ss 
100 80 184 
100 1,169 155 
No 713 68 
No 350 62 
No 2,317 39 
No 1,357 46 
No 808 118 
100 828 125 
No 1,141 30 
No 2,730 16 
25 2,045 42 
No 1,100 25 
100 120 29 
100 207 303 
100 3,833 150 
100 303 = 261 
100 1,571 106 
100 1,380 180 
10 4,078 22 
100 2,480 175 
25 740 37 
25 2,300 22 
10 3,004 16 
50 2,421 58 
50 10,000 87 
100 450 142 
50 930 76 
No 330-°=— “Nil 
100 302. 115 
100 124 237 
No 3,577 21 
100 1,350 125 
50 1,155 12 
50 1,400 83 
100 100 45 
100 300 221 
100 505 145 
100 164 175 
100 370) 3=—115 
No 4,200 30 
10 687 22 
No 4,500 52 
100 100 203 
100 3,724 154 
100 1,300 178 
No 1,236 61 
No 12,602 44 
25 24,145 35 
No 42 
No 1,875 50 
25 6,578 45 
No 2,540 6 
No 1,201 24 
100 660 62 
25 400 38 
No 2,660 65 
25 3,789 43 
100 2,223 183 
No 2,500 74 
100 120 212 
100 240 168 
No 666 54 
100 810 174 
100 5,083 285 
100 666 158 
100 600 108 
100 998 182 
50 793 64 
50 2,290 73 
50 800 56 
5 2,527 20 
25 3,900 44 


$8.27 
6.76 
6.02? 
13.55 
16.60 
9.86 
9.20» 
6.06 
5.90 
5.40° 
6.10 
6.25 
8.50? 
6.32 
6.14 
Nil 
35.33 
14.52 
20.11 
5.24 
25.71 
3.94 
8.47 


2.45 
$.27' 
6.78 
10.20° 
1.42 
8.70° 
Nil 
2.06 
12.07" 
3.55 
11.24 
17.50° 
11.05 
14.17 
8.60° 
4.71 
5.22 
2.17 


16.40 

11.30° 

17.16 
6.00° 
4.38 


0.25 
10.85 


Earns. 1927 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 


une 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% 


11 months. 


(j) Year ended 


Section Two 
(See Page 72 for First Section) 
Div. 
Rate 
LA: VY RMES = inc caceswecs $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 4a 
(Bo 2 ee Z 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 8 
Louisville & Nashville ..... 7 
DABG EPOEES. 56606 000ss0s 6 
[SS ag | Sa 5 
PAREIOEME COUN si :i cin 4.01606 0:0:505 4 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ a 
Missouri-Kan-Texas ...... oa 


Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward ........ 


eo 


National Biscuit 


National Lead 


North American .......... 


Nat. Cash Register “A” .... 
Nat. Cloak & Suit ........ 


Northern Pacific .......... 
Owens Bottle .....isccsedss 


Pacific Gas & Elec......... 
POCKArG BOO sc .ccse sss 
Pan-Amer. Pete “B” ...... 
Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Philadelphia Co1 .pany 
Pierce-Arrow ............- 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. ...... 
Pressed Steel Car ......... 
Public Service of N. J...... 
Pullman Company ........ 
oT a ee 
MUNN gr ica t nescraeievais ate 
Remington Typewriter . 

Republic Iron & Steel...... 
St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 
St. L.-Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line ........ 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 
Simms Petroleum ......... 
Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Gas & Elec....... 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp. .......... 
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Texas Corporation ........ 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Union Pacific 
United Fruit 


U. S. Indust. Alcohol 
U. S. Rubber 


Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 


eeeesee 


Timken Roller Bearing .... 
Tobacco Products ......... 


Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Od of Cal. ........ 


eeeeeseeseece 
eeeeeeresesece 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe .... 


U. S. Realty & Improve... 


Ne Se 


MRWUAHNWNADA: | 


oo 


. ot _ 
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Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 8a 
Westinghouse Electric .... 4 
White Motors ............ a 
Willys-Overland ......... we 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 
Price Range 
106- 40; ’21-’26 
103- 49; ’24-’26 
48- 10; ’21-’26 
178- 30; ’20-’26 
155- 35; °21-’26 
242- 25; ’20-’26 
131- 54; ’22-’26 
63- 12; ’21-’26 
62- 22; ’20-’26 
47- 7; ’21-’26 
45- 8; ’22-’26 
84- 12; ’22-’26 
71- 52; 1926 
102- 38; ’23-’26 
54- 37; 1926 
85- 15; ’20-’26 
181- 63; ’20-’26 
148- 64; ’21-’26 
205- 67; ’23-’26 
48- 9; ’21-’26 
171- 88; ’21-’26 
75- 18; ’23-’26 
91- 48; ’21-’26 
91- 24; ’20-’26 
34- 18; ’23-’26 
49- 10; ’22-’26 
96- 34; ’21-’26 
57- 32; ’21-’26 
122- 36; ’23-’26 
91- 31; ’22-’26 
83- 6; ’20-’26 
135- 21; ’20-’26 
114- 39; ’20-’26 
34- 31; 1926 
200- 88; ’20-’26 
78- 26; °24-’26 
101- 52; ’22-’26 
127- 32; ’24-’26 
125- 40; ’20-’26 
104- 15; ’20-’26 
74- 11; ’20-’26 
54- 2; ’20-’26 
58- 44; 1926 
29- 6; °23-'26 
40- 15; ’20-’26 
144- 42; ’20-’26 
112- 67; ’21-’26 
131- 17; ’21-’26 
69- 31; ’24-’26 
135- 51; ’21-’26 
48- 31; °22-’26 
125- 21; ’20-’26 
66- 30; ’24-’26 
58- 29; ’21-’26 
53- 39; 1926 
86- 28; ’22-’26 
117- 45; ’20-’26 
65- 36; ’23-’26 
101- 78; 1926 
58- 35; °24-’26 
168-110; ’20-’26 
126- 99; 1926 
250- 10; ’20-’26 
98- 35; ’20-’26 
185- 41; ’21-’26 
144- 22; ’20-’26 
161- 70; ’20-’26 
; °20-’26 
. 20-26 
; °21-’26 
46- 76; ’23-’26 
80- 38; ’21-’26 
105- 29; ’20-’26 
; ’20-’26 
222- 72; °24-26 


Prices 1927 Pres. 
High Low Prices 


126 - 99% 
1023%4- 865% 
637%- 46% 
173%4-150 
139 -128% 
10834- 88% 
1424-124 
58%4- 495% 


73%4- 62% 
1103%4- 9434 
45%- 39% 
35%- 18 
19934-160 
14736-137%4 
1977%-186 
5854- 415% 
176-156 
50%- 45% 
91%4- 78 
8414- 75% 
33 - 31 
37%4- 34 
663%- 605% 
61%4- 56% 
12634-114% 
110 - 85% 
235%- 18% 
148 -122 


353%4- 32 
18934-175% 
56%4- 47% 
113 - 94 
170%4-112% 
75%- 56% 
11454-100% 
74%- 61 


673%4- 54% 
56%4- 49%4 
58 - 47% 
63 - 49 

953%4- 78 

11034-103 

483¢- 45 

1203%- 9834 
56%4- 423 

172 -159% 
123%4-113% 
22814-202 

89 - 69% 
6654- 55 

67%- 56% 
165%4-153% 
75¥%4- 46% 
3914- 27% 
15474-14444 
1573%4-133%4 
75i%- 67% 
5834- 4914 
24%4- 19% 
12934-117% 


116 
96 
60 

161 

134 


Yield 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended Novem- 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 


August 31, 
in com, stk. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(5S) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 
SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 49-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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RIGGRI BENENSON has been 

elected president of the New York 
Dock Company, succeeding W. E. Halm. 
D. L. Tilly has been elected executive 
vice-president and R. W. Dowling vice- 
president. 

B. H. Kelly, vice-president, and 
Frank Landwehr, secretary of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, have been 
named directors 

Charles P. Franchot, vice-president 
and general counsel of Remington Rand, 
Inc., has been appointed a director of 
the United Hotels Company . of 
America. 

Henry M. Robin- 
‘on, president of 
the First National 
Bank of Los An- 
geles, has been 
elected a director 
of the General 
Electric Company. 

Judge Charles C. 
McChord, former 
chairman and for 
fifteen years a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion, has joined the legal staff of the 
Van Sweringens. 

William G. Zanglein has been ap- 
pointed sales production manager of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company. 


H W. PURVIS, general manager, 
e has been named president of the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad, and R. I. 
Williams, president, has been named 
chairman. S. W. Faye, purchasing 
agent; J. S. Williams, receiver, and F. 
H. Weston were elected vice-presidents. 

William L. Jacoby has been elected 
president of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, succeeding J. B. Ed- 
wards. 

William H. Rankin and Max Rothafel 
have been elected directors of Loft, Inc. 


ODGE BROTHERS, INC., has 
elected to its board two of its deal- 
ers, C. R. Dashell, of Chicago, and 
Samuel S. Thornton, of Philadelphia. 

Thomas S. Southgate, of Norfolk, 
Va., has been elected a director of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Albert S- Scott, secretary and treas- 
urer of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president. 

Harry Arthur, vice-president of the 
American International Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company. 

T. P. Sylvan was elected a director 
of the New York Telephone Company, 
succeeding H. F. Thurber. 


ILLIAM C. DURANT and Dr. 
John Harriss have been elected 
members of the executive committee of 
Petroleum, Heat & Power Company. 
The Stock Exchange membership of 
the late Henry W. Warner was sold to 
James B. Barry for $172,000, that of 
the late Isaac N. Spiegelbert to William 
G. Curran for $170,000, and that of 
Harry A. Levy to Willis D. George for 
the same consideration. 
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What’s Wrong With 
Motor Stocks? 


Motor stocks advanced strongly in the 
bull market May, 1924, to February, 1926 


Various selected motor stocks recom- 
mended by the American Securities 
Service, during this bull market, netted 
large profits. 

Studebaker, for example, was purchased 
by clients of the American Securities 
Service at 31, Hudson below 30, Gen- 
eral Motors at 65 (old stock), ete, 
Next, note that arrow. Our special re- 
port on motor stocks, issued January 8, 
1926, here points out the changed sit. 
uation—and recommends sales. 


Motor stocks, on average, ever since have 





persistently sagged 
These stocks are now low and look 
cheap. 
What’s ahead now—are motors being 
accumulated for a broad advance? Ot 
do hidden weaknesses exist, with fur- 
ther bad declines in prospect? 


Will mergers be seen? What effect on 
stocks? 





Another special report on motors, sound 
and authoritative, — facts and specific 
tions, now being prepared 

for clients of this ie. 
A few extra copies reserved for dis- 
tribution free. Send for your copy of 
this valuable report and read it with 
care. 





Simply ask for 
“Special Report on Motor Stocks” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 


1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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Profit- Making Possibilities in 
the Chain Store Stocks 


Rapid Spread of Chain Store Systems Has Created Enormous Profits 
for Sharcholders—Expansion Continues with No End ‘in Immediate 
Sight—Opportunities Still Exist for Patient Buyers 


HE aggregate market value of five 

leading chain store systems is 

slightly in excess of a billion dol- 
lars. Thousands of _ stores _ scattered 
throughout the country are taking in small 
change and through the magic of manage- 
ment, centralized buying and expert mer- 
chandising are making possible the annual 
distribution of millions of dollars of divi- 
dends. 

Year after year the aggregate of these 
dividends has been increasing because every 
year sees new links added to the store 
chains, while old stores add to their busi- 
ness as the neighborhood grows. 

Transactions are cash and there is no 
credit risk. Inventory turnover is rapid 
and losses on this account are reduced to 
a minimum. Stores are stocked with 
goods which are bought by the car load 
or ship load and quantity buyers are in a 
position to drive good bargains. 

With their far flung outlets of business, 
sectional trade depression is counterbal- 
anced by the stores located in more pros- 
perous regions. But even in times of 
general business reaction, the leading 
chain store systems have suffered no serious 
loss of trade, and in some instances con- 
tinued to expand sales. 

Patience Rewarded 
ECAUSE of these and other unusual 
characteristics, the chain store stocks 

command high prices in relation to earn- 
ings and dividends. Yields look ridicu- 
lously small as measured against the gen- 
eral run of common stocks, but why 
shouldn’t they be small in view of the 
easy ride to wealth which patient holders 
of these stocks have had. There has been 
no occasion for them to worry about stock 
market cycles, bull or bear swings, future 
earnings or business. For all practical 


By Edward L. Barnes 








*Also 5% in Stock. 








Successful Chain Store Systems 


Annual Earned per Div. Approx. Price range 

Company Sales Share, 1926 Year to date 
Woolworth ......... $253,645,000 $10.85 $5.00 126 1293%—1173%4 

United Drug ...... 91,183,000 13.02 9.00 164 1714—159 
BE a cackwsseios 119,218,000 3.37 1.20 50 55 — 45% 

are 51,869,000 4.53 1.00 72 747%— 59 

ere e 38,495,000 5.06 3.50 49 501%4— 47 

CO i ee oe ye 5.02 2.00* 90 100 — 87 














purposes the chain store stocks have been 
in a continuous bull market ever since this 
idea of modern merchandising took root. 
The store stocks have had their market 
declines, of course, but prices have always 
come back and gone higher than before, 
and the big profits have been made by 
those who buy and hold, ignoring inter- 
mediate gyrations. Present buyers will 
presumably do well to be guided by the 
experience of earlier investors. 
Steady Expansion 
§ Seegeegreraped the cry is raised 
that the chain store idea is being over- 
done, that the saturation point is being ap- 
proximated, yet the records of the in- 
dividual companies testify to no such 
thing, and there remains a big field for 
expansion if one visualizes the eventual 
elimination of the independent shopkeeper. 
F. W. Woolworth Company, the leader 
in the field, made more profit per dollar 
of sales last year than in any one of the 
preceding ten years and average sales per 
store reached a new high mark. 
Brief descriptions of a few of the larg- 
est chain store organizations follow. The 
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common stocks of each of these concerns 
is dealt in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

F. W. Woolworth 

W. Woolworth Co. at the close of 

e 1926 was operating 1,480 stores or 
about twice as many as in 1914. There has 
been an increase in stores each year, 
financed out of earnings. Last year 67 
new stores were opened in its domestic 
chain, and leases have already been closed 
for nearly as many additional stores in the 
current year. Sales and profits in 1926 
were of record proportions and cash divi- 
dend payments were also greater than ever 
before, aggregating $15,600,000 as against 
$4,000,000 in 1919. 

This year’s cash distribution will be 
ahead of that for last year, as a 50% 
stock dividend has been paid, increasing 
the amount of outstanding stock to 3,900,- 
000 shares, now receiving $5 per share. 
This is the company’s sole capital liability. 
The preferred stock was retired in 1923. 
Goodwill to the amount of $50,000,000 has 
been written off. Though doing a volume 
of business of more than $250,000,000 last 
year, inventories were not much over $30,- 
000,000 as of Dec. 31 last. Cash holdings 
exceed $17,000,000 or more than 4 times 
current liabilities. 

Book value of the stock is low in pro- 
portion to selling price, a characteristic of 
all the merchandising shares, but book 
value has little or no significance as to 
the proper market value of a going con- 
cern. Earning power is the factor to 
watch. For the opening months of this 
year Woolworth is reporting the usual 
gains in sales over the same period of 
last year as, indeed, are all the leading 
systems. 

Woolworth’s sales increased fronr $98,- 
102,000 in 1917 to $253,000,000 last year; 
its net profits increased from $9,252,000 to 
$28,204,000 and its cash dividends from 
$4,000,000 to $15,600,000. : 


Kresge 


S S. Kresge Company, the market value 
eof whose securities approaches $200,- 
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000,000, yet is less than half the price for 
which Woolworth is selling, is the next 
largest chain store organization. Its annual 
sales, however, are exceeded by the mail 
order house of Sears Roebuck. Unlike 
Woolworth, Kresge does not confine itself 
to the 5 and 10 cent business. It retails 
goods up to $1, but the number of its 
stores handling the higher priced merchan- 
dise is in the minority. 


Growth of Chain 


At the end of 1926 there were a total 
of 367 stores in operation as against only 
71 in 1912. Sales and profits as usual 
registered new heights last year, the for- 
mer at $119,218,000 while profits amounted 
to $12,504,442 or $3.36 per common share. 


Capitalization consists of . $9,876,000 
mortgages, $2,000,000 of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock and 3,678,619 shares of 
common. The preferred stock is subject 
to redemption on Jan. 1, 1937 at par ($100) 
and does not therefore command as high 
a price as might otherwise be expected of 
a stock so adequately protected. 

Sales have increased 100 per cent. since 
1921; and 700 per cent. since 1914. There 
has never been a deficit year and seldom 
a year in which profits have not increased 
over the preceding one. The annual divi- 
dend rate is only $1.20 a share on the 
common, selling to yield less than 3 per 
cent. but in the course of time further 
stock dividends are to be expected and a 
gradual increase in cash payments. 


Kresge paid out $4,414,133 in cash divi- 
dends last year or more than ten times as 
much as in 1917. Ratio of net income to 
sales in 1926 was 10.49 per cent. or not 
quite as favorable as for Woolworth. In 
the last 10% years Kresge earned a total 
of $62,531,000 net income, or an annual 
average of $5,816,000. Last year’s profits 
were more than double this average. 


S. H. Kress 


S H. Kress & Company operates a chain 
e of 169 5, 10 and 25 cent stores, prin- 
cipally in the South and Southwest. Several 
new stores were opened last year and 
plans have been made for additions to the 
steadily growing chain in 1927. Though 
smaller than Woolworth or Kresge, Kress 
& Co. has an excellent record and is one 
of the big companies in the field. 

The company has a clean-cut capital 
structure, with only the 960,000 shares of 
no par value common stock outstanding. 
The shares were recently split 8 for 1, so 
that the present stock at a price of 73 is 
the equivalent to 584 for the old $100 par 
value stock. However, Kress should have 
no difficulty in earning over $5 a share for 
this new stock in 1927, so that it is selling 
for no more than 15 times earnings—a 
ratio which is more or less representative 
of the leading companies. 


The $2,890,000 of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was retired early this year 
at $125 a share, leaving only $200,000 of 
funded debt ahead of the common. The 
cash dividend rate on the new stock is $1 
a share, but this will be supplemented by 
stock dividends. A new issue of 1,000,000 
shares of $10 par value 6% cumulative 
preferred stock has been created which 
will be distributed to common stockhold- 
ers in instalments. In this way cash will 
be retained in the business for expansion 
while giving stockholders an increased 
share of profits. The preferred stock 
which is to be distributed as dividends will 
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173rd Dividend 


on Cities Service Common Stock 


Paid March 1, 1927 


The 173rd dividend on Cities Service 
Company Common stock was paid 
March 1, 1927. 


Cities Service Company paid to its 
Common stockholders from January 1, 
1911, to March 1, 1927, dividends in cash 
and stock or the equivalent amounting 
to over $84,000,000. 


Dividends on Cities Service Common 
stock are payable monthly at the annual 
rate of 67% in cash and 6% in stock. The 
Company is earning, net to its Common 
stock and reserves, over 22%. At the 
present price of this security, its divi- 
dends give you a net yield of over 8% 
on your money. 


Mail the coupon for further information 
about this investment opportunity 


ar herty 


GO'WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HENRY L. DOHERTY 
& COMPANY Name 
60 Wall St., New York 


Please send me without 
obligation full informa- ‘Se ee eee 


© 6 & 8.4 @ 6 AAI EG & 6.3.) 6 6% & 6 & &% 


tion about Cities Service : 
Comanee, sont and B sa : 
$600,000,000° organization ° E 
behind it. MR Sins. Wie Taka eee ea ie iE 
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403 
manufacturing 
CONCEYNS are 
building 
investment values 
at Jacksonville 





No other section of America is de- 
veloping so rapidly as the new South- 
east. And Jacksonville is already the 
manufacturing and distributing center 
for this entire territory. Its power rates 
are among the lowest in the country— 
one and one-fourth cents per kilowatt 
for industrial users. Labor is plenti- 
ful, and strikes are unknown. 

Served by four great railway sys- 
tems with nine trunk lines; located on 
a five-miles-wide, deep-water harbor; 
surrounded by a rich country-side net- 
worked by five navigable rivers—Jack- 
sonville has economical means of access 
to a larger distributing territory than 
any other port on the South Atlantic 
coast. 

Let us give you figures and statistics 
that will leave no doubt in your mind 
as to the opportunities that Jacksonville 
offers. As a place to invest or as a 
flourishing commercial center in which 
to locate your Southeastern factory or 
distributing office. Come to Jackson- 
ville and investigate these opportunities 
for yourself! Jacksonville enjoys a 
year-round healthful climate. It offers 
unsurpassed facilities for pleasure and 
sport. For further information and for 
booklet with hotel rates, write to Be- 
lievers in Jacksonville, P.O., Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 





“An association of representative business 
men incorporated for the single purpose of 
community advertising. Affiliated with Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce.” 
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rank as a high grade investment because 
of the large protection it will have in 
earnings. 

Kress has pursued a niggardly dividend 
policy which in the long run is bound to 
benefit owners of the stock. Last year it 
wrote off $12,000,000 of goodwill, with a 
corresponding charge against surplus, but 
surplus even after this deduction, amounted 
to $8,830,557. 

Annual sales have more than doubled 
since 1919 and profits have scored a cor- 
responding gain. Ratio of profits to sales 
has been a little better than 9 per cent. in 
each of the last two years. 


Schulte 


S CHULTE Retail Stores Corporation 
operates a chain of more than 300 
cigar stores stretched across the country. 
It is the second largest concern of its kind, 
being exceeded in size only by the United 
Cigar Stores. The two companies are now 
joined in interest through the intermediary 
of the Union & United Tobacco Company. 

Schulte’s gross and net earnings in 1926 
reached new high records, continuing a 
long upward trend, net profits amounting 
to $5,656,292 or $5.06 a share on the 1,116,- 
145 shares of common stock. This is one 
of the few chain store stocks available at 
a price which gives a large yield. At 49 
the return on the investment is slightly 
more than 7%. The common was placed 
on a $3.50 a share annual dividend basis 
at the start of the current year, the first 
cash payment ever made. Dividends for a 
year in advance were declared. Hereto- 
fore the company paid dividends in stock 
and issued some very valuable subscription 
rights. 

Gross business increased from less than 
$10,000,000 in 1920 to $38,495,000, last 
year and net profits from less than one 
million dollars to over 5% million dollars. 
In the first two months of this year sales 
increased 11 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. The company is in- 
terested in Huyler’s, Inc. and is apparently 
planning to enter the candy, ice cream and 
tea room business. On the surface, Schulte 
stock looks distinctly out of line with other 
chain store stocks, selling for barely ten 
times last year’s earnings, while annual 
business is increasing by rapid strides. 


United Drug 


[j= Drug Company last year did 
a gross business of $91,183,000 and the 
management expects 1927 sales to exceed 
$100,000,000. The common dividend was 
recently increased from $8 to $9 a share, 
although last year was one of heavy ex- 
penditure for new facilities. 

United Drug is one of the largest chain 
store systems, the Liggett Co. a subsidiary, 
operating 449 stores at the end of last year. 
United Drug also controls Boot’s Drug 
Stores in Great Britain which has about 
800 stores. Through this chain, toilet ar- 
ticles, drugs, medicines, rubber goods, drug- 
gists sundries, candy and a wide variety of 
miscellaneous merchandise is distributed. 

Sales and profits were greater than ever 
before last year, the balance for the com- 
mon being equivalent to $13.02 a share, ex- 
cluding undistributed earnings from foreign 
subsidiaries which are thought to have been 
equivalent to an additional $3 a share on 
Drug common. There is a funded debt, 
including mortgages of about $14,000,000, 
followed by $32,563,000 of $50 par value 
preferred and 380,638 shares of common 
of $100 par value. 


..-.-.- Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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Corporate Financing 


Inquiries invited from 
going corporations desir- 
ing additional financing. 


Dealers & Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


A. D. Phelps & Co. 


25 Broad St. New York 
Tel. Hanover 0239 











Outlook jor 
Securities? 


INVESTORS will get real 
help from our summary of 
certain fundamentals in the 
outlook for securities. 








Write for a copy—recently 
off the press. 
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. Div. 91-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
g Send, gratis, your Outlook for Securities. 
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tric plants, mostly in northwestern 

Tennessee, have been taken over 
during the past two years by the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light and Power Com- 
pany and are’ now operating in the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric system. 

That is just one straw which shows 
which way the social wind is blowing. 
“Public ownership” as an issue seems to 
be fast disappearing from the American 
scene. So-called “private” operation has 
proven more efficient. At any rate, the 
people of western Tennessee are happy 
over the change. Every property con- 
cerned has been extended and improved. 
Inter-connection has begun. Bigger things 
are on the way. Two connecting plants 
at Martin and Mayfield, with new equip- 
ment, are beginning to distribute power 
wherever power is needed, and local 
breakdowns no longer leave the various 
communities dark and powerless. 

Some of the old steam plants are re- 
tained at present for emergeucy purposes; 
but when the transmission line is com- 
pleted from Murray to Mayfield, the 
whole district will be served by a 66,000 
volt transmission line to the central gene- 
rating station at Hopkinsville, and the 
Mayfield and Martin plants will then be 
maintained for standby service. 

In other words, western Tennessee, in 
step with the rest of America, is emerg- 
ing from the infant class in electric de- 
velopment into the power and glory of 
electric manhood. It is just a bit curious 
that this interesting event should be re- 
ferred to commonly as “going to private 
operation.” 


Nici tans municipally owned elec- 


Public and Private Ownership 


What was the trouble with all these 
municipal plants was that they were alto- 
gether too private. Each community, 
under its political method of solving the 
light and power problem, was isolated 
from every other community. This was 
necessarily so, even if the management 
were honest, earnest and industrious; for 
while political management may on a 
pinch be industrious, it simply can not be 
industrial. 

There is no magic in ownership, public 
or private; nevertheless there is a scien- 
tific reason why politically owned and 
operated utilities can not compete in serv- 
ice with those which pursue direct indus- 
trial tactics. The explanation is not found 
in formulas of ownership but in the very 
nature of modern industry. 

There is no reason why a city can not 
own a park and maintain it quite as effi- 
ciently as a private corporation; and a 
municipally owned horse working in such 
a park may be every bit as efficient as a 
Privately owned animal. But a horse is 
not an industry. A horse, if cared for 


Space, Time and Electric Power 
in Western Tennessee 





according to certain known formulas, will 
develop just so much horse power. He 
can not develop power as needed, and the 
power which he can develop may be used 
only in one place. He can not operate in 
two places at once; and if he is tied with 
another horse, the two horses are limited 
to just one location. 

Neither is a park an industry. The 
park is fixed. It may be improved but it 
can not move. It can serve the people 
only if the people come to it. A park, 
like a horse, is a phenomenon of space. 
Industry is a phenomenon of time. 

Industry is the process by which man 
saves time. It is the process by which he 
constantly saves more and more time. It 
is the process by which he uses yester- 
day’s time today and today’s time tomor- 
row combined with whatever time he hap- 
pens to have on hand. 

The horse can not make use of his 
yesterdays but man, through his ma- 
chines, can. The horse can exert only 
about as much power as he could a thou- 
sand years ago; but man, by pooling his 
time, can move greater and greater loads 
each yeaf. 


A Phenomenon of Time 


If a thousand horses tie up to the same 
load, they may exert a thousand times the 
power of one horse; but if a thousand 
men tie up to the same task, they may 
exert millions of man-power. For man 
puts his yesterdays into the pool. He 
makes use of the knowledge which men 
long dead discovered. The horse simply 
can’t do that. If Benjamin Franklin’s 
horse, instead of Benjamin, had drawn 
lightning from the clouds, the secret must 
have died with him. Being a mere phe- 
nomenon of space, the best he could do 

would have been to keep on drawing light- 
ning from the clouds, for the thirty-odd 
years of his occupancy of space; and 
horsekind from then on would have been 
none the wiser. 

But Franklin was a phenomenon of 
time. He passed away, to be sure, but 
the time he spent in learning the nature 
of electricity did not. That time went 
into the pool, for Man to make use of 
whenever he wished. And Man did make 
use of it. Other men added their time to 
Franklin’s, and Man learned more and 
more about the nature of electricity. 
Eventually men were able to set up light 
and power plants. 

How to run those plants then became a 
problem. 

There were differing theories and sev- 
eral conflicting interests. 

One theory was that an electric light 
plant should be owned by the “public.” 
That is, it should be operated by the regu- 
larly constituted government of each spe- 



















Waukesha Followed 

This Modern Hotel 
Financing Plan! 
Waukesha, Wis., home of White Rock 


table waters, needed additional, more 
modern hotel facilities. Like most other 
Progressive communities, they placed their 
problem before the Hockenbury organiza- 
tion, and, following a survey (at Hocken- 
bury’s expense), the hotel needs were 
definitely determined and a financing 
program undertaken. 


$175,000 was needed. $182,800 was sold in 
one week’s time! 


Your city’s hotel needs can likewise be 
filled, if the Hockenbury plan is fol- 
lowed! 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal of com- 
munity hotel finance, will be sent to 
those whose names are on our compli- 
mentary Forbes list “E-4.” Just ask us, 


that’s all. 
The 


Hockenbury System Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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is foolish to pf owed on “tips” when very satis- 
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in General Motors, Cast lron Pipe, and 
— others. How, in the future, YOU may 
be able to make money in certain 
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Get 10% Per Year! 


All Commercial National 
Trust Notcs, without ex- 
ception, yield the investor a 
return at the rate of 10% 
per year—figured from the 
date the investment is made 
until the date of maturity. 


Compare this with the earn- 
ings which you receive from 
your various other invest- 
ments and you will realize oaks ‘Wiese s 
why the demand for Trust fully secured by Bory 
Notes is usually in excess of gages on modern De- 
the supply. at apartment and 
: reside ies, 
Send for booklet telling how you a 
can invest any sum from $50 up 
from one month to one year and 
receive a 10% return. 








(183) Name 
Address 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
5 West Larned Street Detroit, Michigan 
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How Can I Improve 
My List of Investments? 


“Will the stocks I have listed below hold their own in 


case of a break in the market? How have changing 
conditions affected my bonds?” 


SS 


SS 


Our answer to the above inquiry, prepared by our In- 
dividual Inquiry Department, analyzed each stock and 


bond in our client’s list and made certain definite re- 
commendations. Send for a copy of our answer together 
with our current bulletin analyzing the present stock 
market situation. No obligation whatsoever. 


United Business Seevire 
DIVISION OF INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


210 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Please send me Investment Inquiry No. 3477 , 
together with your answer and your current 
bulletin. 


No salesman will call. 
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**Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
will soon be ready in book form. Order your copy now. 
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cific locality. And if everybody concerned 
was honest and hard-working, it was 
argued that the electricity might be dis- 
tributed to the people occupying that par- 
ticular position in space at actual cost, 
without having to pay profits to private 
owners. 

If electricity had been like a horse, that 
might have been the answer. But it was 
not like a horse. It was not local in its 
character. It was a discovery of Man’s, 
and it had to do especially with time. 
Moreover, it was not a discovery which 
had been completed. . The character of 
electricity was something for man to be 
discovering every day. Electricity was not 
to be parcelled out as is, but to be pro- 
gressively developed. 

Municipal Ownership 

Some of the municipally owned plants 
started off well. They put in up-to-date 
equipment and they sold light and power 
at cost. They did not always employ the 
greatest electrical experts; for everything 
was fixed by law in politically owned es- 
tablishments, and the most promising 
youngsters were likely to look for op- 
portunities in institutions which weren't 
quite so fixed. 

But whether they started off well or 
not, they seldom improved as they went 
along. Sometimes they gave as good 
service this year as they did last, but no 
purely industrial plant was content to do 
that. The plant founded upon industrial 
principles felt compelled to give better 
and better service and to make use of 
every new discovery by which this could 
be accomplished. Last year’s equipment 
would never do in such a plant. Every- 
thing had to move along. Such constant 
development might cost money, and it 
might be impossible to reduce rates at 
once; but it was better, a good many 
people began to see, to pay good prices 
for good service than to pay nearly as 
good prices for service which was fast 
diminishing. 

The New Discovery 


In the course of time those who were 
thinking of electricity in terms of a con- 
stant process, instead of in terms of a 
fixed establishment, made a great discov- 
ery. They discovered that electricity, 
wherever it was generated, did not have 
to go to work in that locality. It might 
work, they discovered, hundreds of miles 
away, and crossing a State line was no 
trick at all. 

In the very nature of the situation, no 
political institution could arrange for such 
an emancipation of man as was now made 
possible. No group which was politically 
minded, no matter how public spirited it 
might be, could do the job which was 
now made urgently necessary. Only the 
big power companies, capitalized in a big 
way, could bring about this hitherto un- 
dreamed-of, large scale co-operation. 

Now the change has come. It is go- 
ing on all over America as in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, but this does not mean 
that there has been any step “back to 
private operation.” Public utilities are 
still public; and they are manned to-day 
by men who are proving themselves more 
and more devoted to the public interest. 
What is passing is merely the attempt to 
manage industry according to political 
principles. 
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News of the Motor World 


Detroit Employment Still Far Behind Last Year—Durant 
Returning to the Old Game 


By Walter Boynton 


Editor Automotive News 


OLUME of freight traffic, for the 

first time this year in the Detroit 

district, exceeds the high figures es- 
tablished in 1926. Out shipments for the 
third week in March were 12 per cent. 
over the figures for last year, and in- 
bound shipments were 15 per cent. better 
for the period. 

Employment, however, continues to lag 
behind, to the extent of more than 40,000. 
The general trend is toward betterment in 
number of men employed, with occasional 
slight recessions for a given week. 

* * * 


"tence compiled by the sales de- 
partment of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, covering 98 cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion and over, show a general average 
sales of 26.36 per cent. in the Chevrolet 
price class. Chevrolet competition in price 
comes from Ford, Essex, Whippet and 
Star, with the Chrysler “4-50” only a 
trifle above Chevrolet in price, so far as 
three smaller cars in the line are con- 
cerned. 

In cities like Butte, Mont., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Baltimore, Md., the percentage 
runs over 35; it is 31.7 per cent. in New 
York, Borough of Richmond; 30.5 per 
cent. in Pittsburgh; 27 per cent. in Chi- 
cago; 26.4 in Philadelphia; 25.4 in Cleve- 
land; 23.1 in Detroit. The survey covers 
complete 1926 totals. 

* * * 

UBURN Automobile Company’s Feb- 

ruary figures, complete, show a 60 per 
cent increase over the February, 1926, to- 
tals, an outstanding instance of sales in- 
crease. The present volume is a 15 per 
cent. increase over any other figures in 
the company’s history. Export activity 
has increased by 25 per cent. shown by 
company’s report for February. 

Orders received call for immediate de- 
livery, with increasing demand from the 
British Empire and South Africa. The 
company has stepped up its production 
schedule to a regular run of more than 


100 units daily. 
W HITE trucks are being exported in 
increasing quantities. Last year 
showed an increase of 30 per cent. over 
1925 and 1927 has struck a stride that 
seems to indicate continued demand over- 
seas, for both trucks and busses made by 
The White Company. Organization of 
the Export Region has progressed until 
practically all foreign countries are cover- 
ed, with distributors at 80 strategic points. 
Robert L. Boughton has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the Ex- 
port Region. He was formerly assistant 
to the vice-president at the home office, 
Cleveland. 


* * * 


* * * 


| adperrsrerhd is taking calmly the an- 
nouncement by W. C. Durant that he 
is back in the automotive field in good 
earnest, after a cessation of personal ac- 
tivities, caused by his accident. It is said 


that his program includes aggressive pro- 
duction and sales of the Star car in his 


line. This is in a price field that is al- 
ready pretty well occupied. 

April 7 was set as the date for his an- 
nouncement of intentions, which was her- 
alded as_a “sensation.” It will take some- 
thing of that character to startle this terri- 
tory, which is constantly being “shaken” 
by various forms of automotive rumblings 
and rumor. 

* * * 


HE George W. Davis Motor Car Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind., has announced 
an addition to its line in the form of the 
Greater Eight series, at the following 
prices: Polo roadster, $1,795; Princess 
coupe, $1,865; Emperor sedan, $1,885. 
These are recognized as comparatively low 
prices for Eights, though both Auburn 
and Jordan have cars with this number oi 
cylinders on the market, the Auburn Eight 
roadster selling for $1,395, and the Jordan 
Eight roadster being priced at $1,545. 
The new Davis line has a wheelbase of 
119 inches and the power plant is a straight 
Eight. The engine is made by Contin- 
étital Motors Corporation. The line is 
handsomely finished as to body, and is of 


attractive appearance. 
* * * 
e ARS are beginning to come off the 
assembly line in the new plant of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company at Pontiac, 
where “Pontiac” cars are being made ex- 
clusively. The plant contains 1,700,000 
square feet of floor space, and is being 
equipped for a maximum production of 
1,250 cars in nine hours. Oakland-Pon- 
tiac April production is scheduled as 19,- 
000 units. 

Production schedules are being advanced 
at the Lansing plant of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, with continuous progress in out- 
put since the first of the year. March 
production totaled 4,500 units, including 
cars and trucks, more than double the Jan- 
uary output and 1,500 more than were 
produced in February. About two-thirds 
of current production is being devoted to 
the Flying Cloud line of passenger cars. 

* * * 


UDSON Motor Car Company has 

brought out a new two-passenger road- 
ster, christened the Speedabout. The car 
is powered with the Essex Super-Six en- 
gine, a speedy source of power, and gets 
its designation from the fact that the rear 
deck is fashioned like the stern of a speed- 
boat, in a point; the two sides are brought 
together and the top of the deck brought 
down. It is priced at $700. 

* * * 


ACKARD sales have increased 200 

per cent. for March over the corres- 
ponding month last year. This may be 
taken as merely a coincidence, bearing in 
mind the recent price cut, but at any rate 
Alvan Macauley says that a shortage of 
Packard five-passenger sedans, phaetons 
and runabouts is already here. The 
Bridgeport, Conn., Packard dealer sold 650 
per cent. more cars in March than he did 
last year. 








~ Rocky 
Mountain 
Vacations 





Go to a Dude Ranch this summer! 
Leave the world of big business for a 
world of big mountains! Where you 
car put on your old clothes and get 
close to earth! 


You'll learn the lost luxuries of 
elemental things at a Dude Ranch— 
without sacrificing comfort. Tonic of 
a pine-laden air! Satisfaction of good 
food! Trout fresh from a mountain 
stream — cooked over a camp fire! 
Bodily fatigue — drowned in sound, 
satisfying, refreshing sleep. 


Ranching in the Rockies is another 
life—it will be an absolute, complete 
change for you! Hunting — fishing — 
riding —mountain climbing— explor- 
ing! High above the world and its re- 
sponsibilities! Fresh trails to ride 
every day and a sure-footed western 
horse. An able cowboy guide. You'll 
get a new view of life from men who 
live in the open. 


Take a vacation at a Dude Ranch 
this summer and you'll find it’s the 
best investment you’ve ever made! 
You'll lose yourself among the moun- 
tains — and you'll come back a new 
person. Rested— bronzed with health 
—keen and alert— you'll be ready for 
the big jobs ahead! 


$400 will cover all the expenses of 
a month’s.Rocky Mountain trip. May 
I make arrangements and reserva- 
tions for you and your family? 


“Route of the North Coast Limited’ 
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They Call It 
a Yardstick for 
Investors 


UCCESSFUL in- 

vestorsachievetheir 
success and build up 
fortunes in securities 
by following definite 
rules in their selection 
of investments, so as to 
avoid loss, obtain the 
best interest rate con- 
sistent with safety, and 
keep their money con- 
stantly at work. 


Theexperienceof such 
investors and the 
experience of this 
House, founded forty- 
five years ago, are 
compressed into a new 
booklet just off the 
press. It will help you 
solve your investment 
problems and aid you 
in choosing between 
various types of 
securities. 


In fact, some of our 
clients call this booklet 
an investors’ yardstick 
because it is so con- 
venient in measuring 
values. Write for this 
booklet together with 
our current offerings 
of sound first mortgage 
bonds, yielding about 
6%. Simply ask for 
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S:W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 








Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
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SrrRavUSs BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth S:. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
| STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 






































Ii] The Straus Hallmark ona bond stamps it at 
once as the premier real estate security 
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American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
—Directors are said to be planning dis- 
tribution of surplus in the form of a 
common stock split-up, possibly four for 
one. 


American Ice Co—Report for 1926 
will show that goodwill, water rights 
and patent rights have been written off 
to the extent of over 40 per cent. They 
are expected to be carried at less than 
$9,900,000, compared with $17,280,137 at 
end of 1925. 

American Radiator Co.—Said to have 
perfected a new manufacturing process 
which will materially reduce costs. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
President Gifford denied reports that 
company is contemplating a_ stock 
split-up. 

’ American Woolen Co.—Ten per cent. 
of looms have been shut down. 

Celotex Co.—Sales in first two months 
of 1927, $1,744,313; same period 1926, 
$1,150,775. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—Stockhold- 
ers on May 4 will be asked to authorize 
the issue of $75,000,000 of ordinary capi- 
tal stock. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Au- 
thorized by I. C. C. to issue $30,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent. bonds and sell them at not less 
than 94 per cent. of par. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway.— 
United States Supreme Court held in- 
valid the State of Nebraska’s tax valua- 
tion of $40,300,000 on the road’s property 
in that State. 

Commonwealth Power Corp.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 50 cents and 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
on the common, payable May 2 to hold- 
ers of record April 7. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Operating 
at 98 per cent. of capacity, with two of 
the southern mills and the Windsor 
Print Works running overtime. Unfilled 
orders are said to be at the highest point 
in two years, representing about two 
and a half month’s operations. 

Continental Baking Corp.—Reduced 
quarterly dividend payment from $2 to 
$1. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Closed 
down two plants in Kansas City and 
Edgewater, N. J., though two of the 
largest plants, at Pekin, Ill, and Argo, 
Ill., are running close to capacity. 

Crosley Radio Corp.—Acquisition of 
the DeForest Radio Co., was the first 
step in a series of combinations which 
might make Crosley a leader in the radio 
manufacturing industry, according to 
Cincinnati despatch. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad.—Announced formation of the 
Lackawanna Securities Co., the transfer 
to it of $9,871,000 Morris & Essex 3% 
per cent. bonds, due 2000, and $58,500,000 
4 per cent. Glen Alden bonds, payable 
$1,500,000 a year. Also, upon approval 
by the I. C. C.., of $10,000,000 Morris & 
Essex 5 per cent. bonds, due 1955, and 
$13,635,000 New York, Lackawanna & 
Western 5 per cent. bonds, due 1973. 
Stock of the new company will be dis- 
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tributed to stockholders of D. L. & W. 
on the basis of one share of new stock 
for two shares of railroad company stock, 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Sales of Graham 
trucks, commercial cars and motor 
coaches in February totaled 5,093, 
compared with 4,255 in January. New 
Dodge Six to be introduced shortly will 
be equipped with Continental Motors. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—wWilliam CC. 
Durant is said to be planning an inten- 
sive program of expansion of his in- 
terests. 

Erie Railroad—Directors will meet 
shortly to pass on budget and extensive 
improvement plan worked out by Presi- 
dent Bernet. 

Ford Motor Co—Reduced prices 
of Lincoln cars $100 to $400. No thought 
is being given to a reduction of Ford 
prices, according to the manager of the 
Detroit branch in a letter to Ford dealers, 

Foundation Co.—New business said to 
be running between $3,000,000 and #%,- 
000,000 ahead of a year ago. 

General Electric Co.—Announced per- 
fection of a long-range searchlight gun, 
which can shoot pictures or. images on 
clouds or buildings at varying distances, 
depending on atmospheric and cloud con- 
ditions. Announced reduction in prices 
of Mazda incandescent lamps. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
February were 102,025 cars, compared 
with 64,971 in February, 1926, and with 
39,579 in February, 1925. February, 1927, 
sales established a new high record for 
that month. Frigidaire, Ltd., a Canadian 
corporation, has been organized to handle 
overseas operations of Frigidaire Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Operat- 
ing all plants at capacity. 

Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Sold %,- 
500,000 12-year 6 per cent. convertible 
debentures, due March 15, 1939, at 99 and 
interest. 

International Paper Co.—Formed new 
subsidiary, the Southern International 
Paper Co. The new company is operat- 
ing the kraft paper mill at Bastrop, La., 
and is expected to take part in a merger 
with the Louisana Pulp & Paper Co. 


Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co.—Stockholders - 


authorized a four-for-one splitup of the 
common stock and a stock dividend of 
25 per cent. making a total of five new 
shares for each present share held. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Plants are run- 
ning at capacity and are unable to keep 
up with orders. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Stock- 
holders ratified contract with Bellas- 
Hess & Co., providing for the consoli- 
dation of the two companies. 

National Lead “To. — Stockholders 
on April 21 vote on increasing au- 
thorized capital from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, consisting of $25,000,000 par 
value 7 per cent. cumulative Class “A” 
preferred, $25,000,000 par value 6 per 
cent. cumulative Class “B” preferred and 
500,000 shares ($50,000,000) common 
stock. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Declared 
initial dividend of 50 cents on the new 
$25 par common, payable April 15 to 
holders of record March 31. 
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Packard Motor Car Co—Sales are re- 
ported to have shown a marked increase 
since reduction of prices. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—George : i. 
Whelan and associates in Universal Pipe 
& Radiator Co. have acquired over 50 
per cent of the outstanding common 
stock of Pressed Steel. Bookings of 
freight car business since first of year 
are said to total $6,000,000, which is more 
than was booked in first six months of 
1926. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—Authorized by I. C. C. to ac- 
quire the Central New England Railway 
and the Harlem River & Port Chester 
Railroad. 

Pan-American Western Corp.—Passed 
dividends on common stock issues. 

Radio Corp. of America—Introduced 
new alternating current radio tube, re- 
garded as a radical development. The 
tube will dispense with re and 

rrent supply devices. Entered_ into 
= saeaueat with the Zenith Radio 
Corp., of Chicago, one of the largest 
independent radio manufacturers, under 
which the Chicago concern is licensed 
to use the patents held by Radio Corp., 
and also by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., and the General 
Electric Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc—Acquired 90 
per cent. of the outstanding common 
stocks and substantially over two-thirds 
of all outstanding stocks of each of the 
three companies in merger, which is 
sufficient by a wide margin to insure 
success of the plan of unification. 

Roxy Circuit, Inc—Playhouse took in 
at box office $157,611 from March 12 
to March 18, inclusive, said to be a 
record. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway— 
Authorized by I. C. C. to issue $15,096,240 
of common stock, to be sold at not less 
than par, to reimburse the company for 
capital expenditures made since 1922 and 
to be made during 1927. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 87% cents, 
placing stock on a $3.50 annual basis, 
against 3 previously paid. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey— 
Because of overproduction, found it 
necessary to curtail operations at Bay- 
onne and Bayway refineries. Did not 
renew contract with Marland Oil Com- 
pany by which the later had been supply- 
ing Standard with 20,000 barrels of 
crude oil and 250,000 gallons of gasoline 
daily, 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.—Reports 
that three-year tests of bearings in 
freight and passenger cars and locomo- 
tive tenders in actual railroad service 
have proven successful from the stand- 
point of the railroad. 


Union Pacific Railroad—Carl Gray, 
president, denied that Union Pacific is 
trying to secure control of the Central 
Pacific and also denied that his road is 
taking any interest in the Moffat Tunnel. 

United States Steel Corp.—Ingot pro- 
duction reached highest figures in a long 
time in March—slightly in excess of 
99 per cent. of capacity, compared with 
85 per cent. early in February. 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.— 


“Orders have been taken and contracts 
signed up to and including September for 
installation. We are running at capacity 
and unable to fill our orders more 
promptly,” says President Rich. 





NDUSTRY in its westward 

movement reached the fer- 
tile farming area of the central 
states in time to set a fitting 
stage for the application of elec- 
tricity to both industry and 
agriculture. 













Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana and Kentucky contain 
the materials of economic well- 
being and have aggressively de- 
veloped them. It was in this 
area that the Middle West Util- 
ities Company first applied the 
plan on which its organization 
was based, fifteen years ago. 
That plan had as its objective 
the provision of a complete 
electric service to the smaller 
communities, including power 
facilities to invite industrial de- 
velopment. Generating stations 
placed at advantageous points, 
sending their energy out over a 
network of transmission lines, 
interconnected with one an- 
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other to safeguard reliability of 
power supply and permit eco- 
nomic production of power by 
flexible adjustment of capacity 
to demand: these have been the 
essential means by which this 


purpose has been accom- 
plished. 


Grounded on the convenient 
coal supply of Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky and the water 
power of Kentucky, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, the subsidiary 
operating companies of the 
Middle West Utilities Company 
in the central states have so far 
realized this objective that they 
have assisted in bringing about 
a definite trend of industry to- 
ward the smaller towns. And, 
serving the rural districts 
through which they pass from 
town to town, the same trans- 
mission lines carry productive 
efficiency to the farm and great- 
er comfort to the rural home. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 1834 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 23, 1927 




















RESOURCES: 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 
from Bans and Bankers..................... $134,276,081.48 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates....... 29,026,045.33 
I MOOD gnc cc cccsncccascccccessccesce 42,647,156.04 
a. k's a rad pabebedan 20,961,116.00 
Loans and Bills Purchased..................... 383,623,158.79 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages.............. 1,512,500.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........ 6,643,485.08 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................ 51,083,894.89 
Ss oe PEE a ae eke kn pas 7,981,150.16 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable...... 8,553,785.56 
$686,308,373.33 

LIABILITIES 

I th ie ac anes nt a neh akchedada ube $25,000,000.00 
eins cai wenn a 6 Kamadwnadace cocad 25,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ............... cc ccccccccccce 1,854,667.67 
$51,854,667.67 
re 914,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 5,436,060.63 
Acceptances pti aethee Wee CHS 444 ke oho kd 51,083,894.89 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks................ 22,478,863.80 
lap a ie Re ep Re 554,540,886.34 
$686,308,373.33 
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Just fill in and mail coupon below 
to enter new or renewal subscription 
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How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money—An advisory bulletin, out- 
lining specifically individual methods of 
building up surplus capital, and a book- 
let fully descriptive of these methods, 
will be sent gratis by the American In- 
stitute of Finance, 141 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Shares in America—A booklet with 
this intriguing title has been issued by 
Throckmorton & Company, 100 Broad- 
way, New York, who will send the same 
to anyone interested, without charge. 
This booklet cites seven fortifying fac- 
tors that enter into investment in Diver- 
sified Trustee Shares, also giving lists 
of the underlying securities. 

Weekly Financial Review—Develop- 
ments in the stock market. A compre- 
hensive view of the market, preferred 
shares of high yield, Bethlehem Steel, 
status of the oil market, etc., are treated 
in this circular which will be sent free 
on application to Prince & Whitely, 
members New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land Stock Markets, 25 Broad Street, 
New York and principal cities. 

Pure Oil—A statement on Pure Oil 
Company ‘has been issued by Hart- 
shorne, Fales & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broad- 
way, New York, who will be glad to 
mail it free to anyone interested. 

Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety— 
Describes the protection for investors in 
6% per cent. Smith First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by city property. For 
copies address the F. H. Smith Company, 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 

A Yardstick for Investors—A compre- 
hensive: booklet issued by S. W. Straus 
& Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
founded on their experience of forty- 
five years in solving investment prob- 
lems, will be sent free on application to 
either of the above addresses. Ask for 
booklet D-1711. 

Advantages of Odd Lot Trading—Are 
set forth in a circular (F. 284) issued by 
John Muir & Company, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Will be sent without charge 
on application at the above address. 

Gas and Electric System—A year 
book prepared by the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York, will be sent free on application. 

Keeps You in Touch With Market 
Conditions—Chisholm & Chapman have 
prepared a special market letter giving 
a concise view of the situation. On re- 
quest at their offices, 52 Broadway, New 
York, or Widener Building, Philadel- 
phia, a copy will be sent free to anyone 
interested. 

Davega, Inc. (United Sport Shops)— 
A circular on this stock has been pre- 
pared by Baker, Simonds & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York, and will be sent 
free on request. 

The Bache Review—Will keep you 
informed on the business and financia! 
situation. Sent free for three months 
by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Building Construction 
Still at High Volume 


Latest Monthly Figures Only Slightly Below Those of 
Last Year—State Legislation on Building Bonds 
Is Badly Needed to Clarify Provisions 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


NE of the most interesting points, 

in connection with First Mortgage 

Realty bonds, is their legality for 
the investment of trust funds. The State 
laws on the subject of such investment are 
not so framed that it would naturally be 
concluded that mortgage bond issues would 
fall within their provisions. 

A number of reputable bond-houses ad- 
vertise their issues as “Legal for Trust 
Funds.” Inquiry among them develops the 
information that, while there is no direct 
reviewing authority to pass upon such 
legality, as in the case of public utility 
bonds, certain provisions are made which 
may be referred to other State authorities 
for verification; which would, in effect, 
legalize them for such investment. 

For example, the appraised valuation sub- 
mitted for properties, offered as security 
for the mortgage bond issues, may be so 
conservative that they might fall within 
the provisions of State laws relative to 
trust investments in ordinary mortgages. 
This would make them subject to the re- 
view and approval of State Insurance De- 
partments, where such exist. 


Safeguard Necessary 


HERE is, undoubtedly, an agency 

missing from our State organization, 
which should exist, to pass upon the legal- 
ity of real estate bonds as investments for 
trust funds. Present agencies act only in 
an indirect manner. The laws of some 
States, as those of California, put bond 
issues of this class, on the same basis, as 
other investments available to National 
Banks. If they can meet the require- 
ments set forth by law for such institu- 
tions, they are considered “Legal for Trust 
Funds.” 

In view of their growing importance as 
means of investment of general funds, 
either individual or collective, it would ap- 
pear that special legislation is in order, by 
the individual States, to outline specifically, 
the requirements which must be met to 
legalize mortgage bond issues for trustee’s 
investments. 


S° far as known, no such legislation 
has been initiated, although it has been 
recommended by the National Association 
of Securities Commissioners and by the 
individual Commissioners in the various 
States, 

The amount invested in this kind of 
security, each year, has reached such im- 
pressive proportions that the mere pro- 
tection of the public calls for legisla- 
tion which shall enable the buyers to dis- 
criminate between bonds which comply with 
a standard set by law and those which do 
not 

This is one way of establishing a stand- 
ard to be met by those who are intro- 


ducing bond issues to the public. Prob- 
ably it is the best which can be devised, at 
this time. 


February Construction Ahead 


8 perc total awards of building and en- 
gineering contracts for February, in 
thirty-seven states, showed a gain of 3 per 
c . over those for January and a loss of 
3 per cent below those of February, 1926, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion’s monthly review of construction ac- 
tivities. This comparatively slight varia- 
tion bears out the general opinion of those, 
who are in close touch with the building 
situation, that there will be no serious de- 
cline this year. 

In dollars, the February awards amount- 
ed to $394,869,500. At this average rate 
per month, the year’s building would al- 
most reach $5,000,000,000 as predicted. 


Analysis by Districts 


District Compared with 
Jan. 1927 Feb. 1926 
New YOR o.sccee Loss, 13% Loss, 1% 
New England......Gain, 30 Gain, 14 
Middle Atlantic ..Loss, 23 Loss, 9 
Pittsburgh .....<< Gain, 13 Gain, 23 
Central Western ..Gain, 30 Gain, 29 
Southeastern ...... Gain, 9 Loss, 46 
Northwestern ..... Gain, 15 Loss, 46 
TE, oh x6os800 50x Loss, 21 Loss, 24 


T= gains in New England, Pittsburgh 
and Central Western Districts, all of 
which may be classified, generally, as in- 
dustrial sections, are significant. Here 
building is a staple which reflects condi- 
tions in the industries. As long as busi- 
ness remains good, investment in new 
building goes on with sound assurance of 
the market’s space-purchasing capacity. 

February construction in the Central 
Western District, (including Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska), is the largest on record, for the 
second month of the year. Residential 
buildings account for 39 per cent. of the 
total, public works and utilities for 17 per 
cent. commercial buildings for 14 per cent. 
social and recreational projects for 9 per 
cent. while the balance is divided among 
miscellaneous small classes. 


New Business Centers 


i HE high percentage of public utility 
and commercial buildings, (altogether 
31 per cent.) is additional evidence that 
good business conditions are responsible 
for the strength of the building market in 
that District. The corresponding figure 
for New England is 35 per cent. and for 
the Pittsburgh District, 26 per cent. 
Moreover, the current building boom has 
evinced one phenomenon which seems to 





- Your Income 


YOU will gain a new light on how both small and 
large sume easily, safely and profitably create Financial 
Independence—when you read *‘A Safe Guide to the 
Careful Investor,’ free on request. 


Here are some truths about money-making and money- 
having, by which you can invest any sum with an 
unconditional guarantee of security. 


You have everything to gain, simply by mailing 
the coupon 








DAVENPORT & RICH, Inc. 
F.M. Professional Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


You may send your booklet, “*A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,”’ for my consideration. 


Name 
Local 
Address 
City and 
State 

















| MORE INCOME! 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Selected property; in- 
dependent appraisals; 
bank trustee; mort- 
gage limit 66 2/3%. x % 
Write for illustrated 
booklet describing 
these bonds. 
PALM BEACH GUARANTY CO. 
Guaranty Bldg., West Palm Beach, Fla. 




















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review. 
Sent for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City \ 
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A substantial part of this offering has been taken, through exchanges In ] 
and subscriptions, by Class ‘‘A” Stockholders of the Company. skyscr 
New Issue March 21, 1927 the d 
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American Chain Company, Inc. act 
will t 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock there 


(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants) sub-ce 


brief 
To be authorized $25,000,000 par value. To be presently issued $11,000,000 par value. Par value $100 per share. Preferred over the common 
stock as to quarterly cumulative dividends at the rate of 7% per annum, and as to assets, in event of liquidation, at $110 per share and 
accrued dividends. Redeemable as a whole or in part, at any time or times, on thirty days’ notice, at $110 per share and accrued dividends. 
Dividends payable quarterly January 1, April 1, July 1 and October 1, accruing on this issue from April 1, 1927. Dividends free of the F 
present Normal Federal Income Tax. Central Union Trust Company of New York, Registrar. The Chemical National Bank of New York, ® 





Transfer Agent. port 
Each certificate of preferred stock now offered will carry a detachable warrant entitling the of th 
holder thereof to purchase, subject to the terms of the warrants, on or before April 1, 1932, Ge 
cemmon stock (without par value) of the company, in the ratio of one-half share of common vice-] 
stock for each share of preferred stock represented by such certificate, at the rate of $60 per share. Garfi 

The company has agreed to make application to list this preferred stock on the New York Stock Exchange. b Wi 
een 

The following information is contained in a letter to us from Mr. Walter B. Lashar, President of the Company: Plant 

BUSINESS Rich 

American Chain Company, Inc. is the largest manufacturer of chain in the world. Directly and through subsidiary Josey 

companies, it manufactures for widely varied uses practically every size and kind of chain, from small chain for the = 


jewelry trade to large ships’ anchor chain. The company likewise manufactures a considerable variety of related 
lines, including forgings, merchant bar iron, rods and wire, wire strand and rope, cable, steel and malleable castings, 
valves, harness and saddlery items, fence, and railroad and automobile specialties. Among its products are Weed 
tire chains, of which it is the sole manufacturer and distributor. 
Since inception of the business in 1912, annual sales have increased from approximately $500,000 in the first year 
of business to approximately $26,500,000 in 1926. The company sells direct through its own sales organization to 
jobbers and large consumers throughout the United States. It also does a considerable export business. 
In 1926 the company acquired 93% of the outstanding shares of capital stock of American Cable Company, Inc., 
the raw material requirements of which can largely be supplied by subsidiaries of American Chain Company, Inc. 
American Cable Company, Inc., manufactures an extensive line of strand, cable and wire-rope, and it supplied all 
of the wire and cables for the Philadelphia-Camden bridge, the longest suspension bridge in the world. 

EARNINGS 
Consolidated net earnings of American Chain Company, Inc. and subsidiary companies, before dividends, during 
the four years ended December 31, 1926, after all charges including interest and Federal income taxes, as certified 
by Messrs. F. W. Hilditch & Co., accountants for the company, were as follows: 


Year ended December 31 Year ended December 31 
. ee $3,097,420 Se $2,382,863 
1924....... ee 1,751,929 ee pe ioth Se 2,414,891 


Earnings as above shown include the results of operations of American 
Cable Company, Inc. from the date of its acquisition, January 1, 1926. 


Average annual net earnings for the four-year period, as shown above, were $2,411,776, or more than three times 
the maximum annual dividend requirement on preferred stock presently to be issued. After deducting from such 
average net earnings the annual dividend requirement on $11,000,000 par value of preferred stock, there remains 
$1,641,776, or more than $6.50 per share on 250,000 shares of common stock now outstanding. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The proceeds of this issue of $11,000,000 par value of preferred stock will be used for the redemption, at $30 per 





share, of the 8% Class ‘‘A” Stock of the company of the par value of $25 per share ($8,503,575 par value now out- : 
standing in the hands of the public) and for other corporate purposes. Thi 
sam 








Statements herein are in no event lo be construed as representations by us. Fee 

We offerthis preferred stock, less amounts exchanged for outstanding Class ‘*A’’ Stock of the company and/or ae 

subscribed for by hoiders of such Class ‘‘A” Stovk, for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject fort 
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be peculiar to it, namely, a tendency to 
create new business centers in the largest 
cities. It may be the beginning of a move- 
ment toward decentralization which will 
become more pronounced with the grow- 
ing unwieldiness of the urban economic 
fabric, when built around a single big-bus- 
iness center. 

In New York there were two district 
skyscraper centers previous to the boom, 
the downtown and midtown Manhattan 
districts. The boom, however, has wit- 
nessed an extraordinary expansion of the 
Brooklyn business district, which now 
seems to have settled down for a pro- 
tracted period of activity. 

This and similar developments elsewhere 
will tend toward continued building, since 
there is a logical space demand in these 
sub-centers which cannot be satisfied by a 
brief spurt in construction. 





H. WICKETT, chairman of the 

* Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Company, was elected a director 
of the Empire Trust Company. 

George C. Milne has been elected a 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
Garfield National Bank. 

William S. Ryland, vice-president, has 
been elected president of the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., following the death of 
Joseph G. Brown. 
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Astonishes Experts 


Think of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from the 


same bladel 
new ones. 
velvety shaves forever—that’s KRISS-KROSS! 

This amazing blade rejuvenator and super-stropper pre- 
longs the life of any-make razor blade for months 
even years. Strops on the diagonal. Eimploys master 
barber’s secret never built into mechanical device be- 
fore. Automatic jig flies up to notify you when blade 
is ready with keenest cutting edge that steel can take. 


Generous Introductory Offer 
Now—to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, which is 
never sold in stores, the inventor will give a new kind 

razor without extra charge. Really 3 in one. In- 
stantly adjustable. Absolutely unique and different. 
Also—big money to agents and demonstrators. H. King 
made $66 in one day. J. C. Kellogg $200 in 7 days. 
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Pres., at address below—tonight. 
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Dept. D-2631 1418 Pendle- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why Wonder? 


Here are facts, truths, revelations— 
deep mysteries solved, dark secrets 
revealed, great truths presented, 
nature enigmas explained, foreign 
relations disclosed, unbelievable his- 
tories described, life’s problems 
answered. In short, the Why, How 
and Wherefore of everything! 





Why Guess? 


Yes, everything from soup to nuts— 
the equator to the poles — history 
from ancient times right up through 
the World War—the origin of man 
to science’s late developments—over 
40,000 human interest subjects de- 
scribed minutely and authentically 
in a two volume, marvelously handy 
Encyclopedia. 


You Need It 


This great Encyclopedia fits in per- 
fectly in every home, school and li- 
brary. Its astounding completeness, 
its handy size—just that of a novel 
—its good paper and clear, readable 
type make it a joy to the user. 


Only large volume production 
makes possible the extremely low 
price of this remarkable set. The 
binding is dark green, with gold let- 
tering. The contributing editors are 
listed among America’s most fam- 
ous scholars. All their learning is 
made yours, a veritable college edu- 
cation in two volumes. 


$4.95 
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ing KRISS-KROSS Stropper and mystery razr you 
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| Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 





61 Broadway, New York 





been declared, payable on May 2, 
1927, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 31, 
1927, said dividend being for the 
quarter ending April 30, 1927: 


50 cents per share on the 
Class A Stock. 


Holders of Class A Stock are given 
the “right” to subscribe to additional 
shares of Class A Stock of this Cor- 
poration at the price of $20.00 per 
share to the extent of the dividends 
payable to them on May 2, 1927. 

The Dividend Disbursing Agent 
will deliver to each of the holders 
of Class A Stock entitled to the 
dividend payable May 2, 1927, 
Class A Stock or scrip certificates 
therefor, equivalent in amount 
taken at $20.00 per share, to the 
number of dollars of. dividends to 
which each such stockholder would 
be entitled, unless advised by such 
stockholder on or before April 21, 
1927, that such stockholder does not 
exercise the right of subscription 
to which he is entitled and requests 
the payment of the dividend in cash. 

On this basis, the holder of Ciass 
A Stock receives a stock dividend 
equivalent to about $4.00 per share 

r year, based on the present mar- 

et price of about $40.00, 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 


| Regularly quarterly dividend has 
































Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 9 
New York, March 17, 1927. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock payable April 
taaes to stockholders of record April 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 


Secretary. 














Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Dividend No. 45, 


A regular quarterly cash dividend, for the 
three months’ period ending March 31, 
1927, equal to 2% of its par value (being 
at the rate of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on April 15, 1927, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 31, 1927. The Transfer 
ks will not be closed. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
a 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
. Baltimore, Md., March 30, 1927. 
The Board of Directers this day declared, for 
the three months ending March -31, 1927, from 
the net profits of the Company, a dividend of 
one (1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the 


pany. 
The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one and 


one-half (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the Company. 


Both dividends are payable June 1, 1927, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 16, 1927. 

The transfer books will not close. 

C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 





story used. 

Scotch 
Customer: I want some consolated rye. 
Druggist: You mean concentrated lye? 


Customer: It does nutmeg any differ- 
ence. That’s what I camphor. What 
does it sulphur? 

Druggist: Fifteen cents. I have never 
cinnamon with so much wit.—$5 prize to 
C. D. Nolen, Omaha, Neb. 


* * * 


Wouldn’t Like It 


A preacher went to deliver his ser- 
mon one Sunday about ten o’clock. When 
he got back to his house to eat dinner, 
he noticed that a Norwegian lad was pitch- 
ing hay back into the rack with all the 
speed he could. Evidently he had tipped 
the rack over. 

“Won’t you come in to dinner?” the 
preacher asked. 

“I no tank my fader lak it,’ was the 
reply. 

However, the preacher kept urging the 
boy to come in, and finally he consented. 

“T no tank my fader lak it,” the lad kept 
saying as he ate. 

Finally the preacher impatiently said: 
“Well, why won’t your father like it?” 

“Oh, my fader he ban under dot load of 
hay,” was the astonishing reply.—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to L. Griffin, In- 


verness, Mont. 
* * &* 


The Retort Courteous 


In Detroit, recently, two autoists met 
in an alley too narrow to permit them 
to pass each other. One of the autoists 
rose in his car and shouted at the other: 

“I never back up for any d—n fool.” — 

The other driver quietly put his car 
in reverse, backed out, and _ replied: 
“That’s all right. I always do.’—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to A. L. Babb, 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 


Getting Up in the World 


“How are you getting on at your job, 
Bill?” 
“Fine; I’ve got five men under me now.” 


“Really ?” 

“Yes—I work upstairs !”—Clipped 
* * * 
A Reason 


“I think there is company downstairs.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I just heard Mamma laugh at one of 
Papa’s jokes.” —Exchange. 





‘Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope: 
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This Valuable Book 








T HOUSANDS of copies of 
“Basic Principles of Spec- 
ulation” have been sold in a 
cloth-bound edition at $2.00 
each. Almost everyone who 
has read this book has profited 
by the grasp it gives the 
reader of many essential 
points, the overlooking of 
which usually proves so costly 
to the average speculator and 
investor. 

A paper-bound edition of ‘Basic 
Principles of Speculation” has just 
been printed, and while these copies 
are available, one will be sent 


Free—No Obligation 


No matter how. well posted you 
be on investment subjects, you wi 
feel well repaid for the time spent 
in reading this 142-page book. The 
chapter headings are as follows: 
Introductory Comments; Causes of 
Loss; Money and Credit Conditions; 
ity Prices and Speculation; 
rop Prospects; Other Influences; 
Market Influences; The Uses of 
Statistics; Conclusion. 


The paper-bound edition will not 
last long, so lose no time in sending 
@ request for your free copy of 
“Basse Principles of Speculation, 
without obligation of any kind. 


Thomas Gibson 


" 53F Park Place, New York 


The Oldest Financial Service 
in America 

















Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas. andTransportationCom- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 








A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the stock of this Company pay- 
able April 15, 1927, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 31 


March 17, 1927. 


MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
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